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For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Breeding  Stock. 

Mr..  Editor  : — This  subject  is  less  understood 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  or  indeed  of  any' 
country,  than  is  almost  any  other  which  falls 
under  their  daily  observations.  Few  have  ta¬ 
ken  pains  to  examine  it,  and  of  those,  still 
fewer  have  understood  the  proper  mode  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  satisfactory  results.  We  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Veterinary  Journal,  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject: 

On  an  Influence,  Affecting  the  Purity  of 
Blood  in  Stock. 

^  The  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock;  especial¬ 
ly  animals  of  high  and  pure  blood,  is  daily  at¬ 
tracting  an  increased  attention  from  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Agriculturist;  and  when  the  farmer  suc¬ 


ceeds  iu  obtaining  animals  possessing  the  qual¬ 
ities  sought  for,  there  is  no  branch  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  that  pays  so  well  in  dollars  and  cents  as 
this;  but  so  many  failures  are  met  with,  and 
so  many  are  disappointed  in  the  progeny  of 
animals  of  even  the  purest  und  most  renown¬ 
ed  pedigree,  that  even  among  the  enlightened 
it  is  not  seldom  that  we  hear  of  advantages  of 
blood  questioned,  if  not  denied,  and  it  is  more 
than  intimated  that  animals  possessing  superi¬ 
or  qualities,  owe  their  excellence  mainly  to  the 
care  bestowed  upon  them  in  regard  to  their 
feed,  &c.  In  regard  to  other  departments  of 
agriculture^  similar  discrepences  of  opinion  do 
not  obtain,  and  it  would  seem  of  importance 
to  determine  why  this  difference  ot  opinion  in  < 
this  regard. 

All  are  accustomed  to  rely  upon  experience , 
and  it  must  he  allowed  that  in  this  matter,  ma¬ 
ny  who  have  been  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  in  their  endeavor  to  improve  their 
slock  of  horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  by  breeding 
from  animals  of  the  improved  breeds,  have  ex- 
perienced  a  grievous  disappointment  in  not  find¬ 
ing  the  young  to  resemble  the  sire  or  the  dam, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  closely  as  they  had  hop¬ 
ed;  and  without  being  able  to  account  for  this 
fact  in  accordance  with  any  laws  that  are  known 
to  them,  and  only  knowing  that  they  have  fail¬ 
ed  of  the  expected  improvement  in  their  ani¬ 
mals,  they  have  naturally  come  to  deny,  or  at 
least  to  doubt  what  others  have  told  them. — 


on  why  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 
majority  of  farmers  to  the  introduction  of  im¬ 
ported  and  other  improved  races  of  animals. 
But.  the  English  agriculturist  seem  to  under- 
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stand  the  causes  of  these  failures,  and  ofcourse, 
how  to  avoid  them,  and  it  would  he  well  if  this 
information  were  more  generally  disseminated 
in  this  country.  The  reason  is  this,  the  mother's 
system  is  influenced  and  changed  hy  the  young  she 
carries  in  her  worn  h,  and  if  the  male  parent  be  of  a 
different  breed,  her  blood  is  contaminated  and  she 
rendered  similar  to  a  mongrel  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

This  assertion  may  startle  many  who  have 
given  the  subject  no  thought,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  physiological  fact  is  better  established, 
or  more  sensible  of  proof  than  this,  and  as  a 
proof,  I  shall  cite  a  few  instances  that  have  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  A.  Harvy,  Physician  to  the  Ab¬ 
erdeen  Royal  Infirmary.  lie  speaks  of  a  young 
chestnut  mare,  seven  eights  Arabian,  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Eurl  ofMoreton,  which  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  1815,  by  a  Quagga,  which  is  a  species 
of  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  and  marked  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  zebra.  The  mare  was 
covered  but  once  by  the  Quagga,  and  after  a 
pregnancy  of  eleven  months  and  four  days,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  hybrid,  which  had  distinct  marks 
of  the  quagga  in  the  shape  of  its  bead,  black 
bars  on  the  tegs  and  shoulders.  In  1817,  18, 
and  21,  the  same  mare  (which  had  In  the  mean 
time  passed  into  the  possession  of  sir  George 
Otisley,}  was  covered  hy  a  very  fine  black  Ar¬ 
abian  horse,  and  produced  successfully  three 
foals,  all  of  which  bore  unequivocal  marks  of 
the  quagga.’ 

Another  case  similar  to  the  above,  is  anima¬ 
ted.  A  mare  belonging  to  sir  George  Ousley, 
was  covered  by  a  zebra,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
striped  hybrid.  The  next  year  this  mare  was 
covered  by  a  tliorough-bredfborse  ;  and  the  next 
succeeding  year,  by  another  horse,  and  the 
in  this  instnnee,  also,  both  the  foals  were  strip¬ 
ed,  and  in  other  regards,  partook  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  zebra.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  observation,  that  when  a  mare  has  borne 
a  mule,  she  is  never  after  fit  to  breed  colts,  os 
they  will  have  large  heads,  and  otherwise  re¬ 
semble  mules. 

In  the  above  mentioned  instances,  the  mares 
were  covered  by  animals  in  the  first  instance, 
of  a  different  species  from  themselves,  but  oth¬ 
ers  are  recorded  where  they  were  bred  from 
horses,  but  by  horses  of  different  breeds  on  the 
seperate  occasions,  and  yet  the  offspring  par¬ 
took  of  the  characteristics  of  the  horse,  by 
which  the  first  pregnatiqn  was  affected. 

Mr.  McGillivray,  in  an  article,  published_in 
the  Aberdeen  Journal,  speaks  of  several  colts  in 
the  royal  stud  at  Hampton  Court,  that  were 
*ired  by  the  horse  Actakon,  that  did  not  (re¬ 


semble  Actakon  the  pa'ferrtal  parent  of  the 
foals,  but  did  bear  a  near  Resemblance  to  the 
iiorse,  Colonel,  from  whom1  the  mares  brought 
colts  the  year  pretioUs  to  their  being  e trtertti 
by  the  horse  Actakon.  Again,  of  a  colt,  the' 
prospect  of  the  Earl  ofSuffield,  which  was  got 
by  the  horse  Saurel,  that  it  was  strongly  inti¬ 
mated  by  the  Jockeys  of  newmarket,  that  he 
must  have  been  got  by  the  horse  Camel.  This 
resemblance  was,  however,  satisfactorily  account¬ 
ed  for,  by  the  fact  that  the  mare  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  impregnated  by  the  horse  CnnSeL 

Many  instances  of  a  similar  character  are 
recorded  in  regard  to  dogs,  in  fact  the  breeders 
of  dogs  all  seem  well  aware,  if  the  bitch  haw 
been  impregnated  by  a  mongrel  dog— that  ev¬ 
en  if  the  father  of  her  next  litter  is  of  pure  blood, 
the  puppies  will  be  liable  to  be  mongrel. 

Similar  instances  have  also  been  observed  in 
regard  to  swine,  and  the  breeders  of  cattle 
have  recorded  similar  facts.  Mr.  McGillivray,. 
mentions  several  instances,  and  among  them  is 
the  following  :  “A  pure  Aberdeen  shire'  heif¬ 
er  was  served  with  a  pure  Teeswater  ball,  to 
whom  she  had  a  first  cross  calf..  The  follow¬ 
ing  season,  the  same  cow  was  served  with  a. 
pure  Aberdeenshire  bull,  the  produce  was  a 
cross  calf  which  at  two  years  old  had  very 
long  horns — the  parents  both  hornless.  A 
pure  Aberdeenshire  cow  was  served  in  1845, 
with  a  cross  bull,  J.  E.,  an  animal  produced  be¬ 
tween  a  first  cross  cow  and  a  pure  Teeswater 
bull;  to  this  bull  she  had  a  cross  calf..  Nex'e 
season  she  was  served  with  a  pure  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  bull,  the  calf  was  quite  across  in  shape 
and  coloi.’! 

After  citing  other  examples  with  similar  re¬ 
sults,  Mr.  McGillivray  says,  many  more  instan¬ 
ces  might  be  cited,  did  time  permit.  Among  hor¬ 
ses  and  cattle  they  are  of  every  day  occurrance. 

Dr.  Harvey,  also  records  many  instances  of 
similar  results  as  having  occurred  in  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  but  it  is  not  thought  best  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  this  paper.  This  mode  ofim- 
paring  the  purity  of  the  blood  of  animals,  has 
been  styled  crossing  the  system  of  the  mother; 
and  it  kis  supposed  that  the  reason  why  so  ma¬ 
ny  inferior  animals  are  to  be  met  with  the  pro- 
gency  of  pure  lineage,  is  almost  wholly  owing 
to  the  blood  of  the  mothers  having  been  con¬ 
taminated  previously  by  the  cross-bred  young 
she  has  carried. 

Of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  contamination, 
there  is  no  explanation  given  which  is  general ly 
satisfactory;  but  it  seems  probable  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  this,  that  inasmuch  as  the  same  blood 
must  circulate  through  the  veins  of  mother  and 
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offspring,  tho  system  of  the  dam  becomes 
thus  modified  and  rendered  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  similar  to  her  mongrel  young. 

D***. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Manuring  for  Corn. 

Mk.  Editor:— In  reading  a  late  issue  of  the 
Parmer  and  Planter,  I  noticed  a  communication 
from  one  “Tom  Singleton,”  the  expediency  of 
which  I  think  doubtful.  With  an  air  of  tri¬ 
umph  he  lias  published  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  best  and  most  proffitable  plan  of  applying 
manure  to  corn,  lie  seems  to  think  one  quite 
simple  who  does  not  understand  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  plan  of  applying  manure  after  it  is 
made.  The  difficulty  with  him  is  making  and 
saving  it  properly,  with  me,  applying  it  so  that 
it  will  remunerate  me  for  the  expense  and 
trouble;  any  one  can  make  and  apply  manure, 
but  very  few'  understand  applying  it  properly. 

Through  your  paper,  I  asked  information, 
hoping  that  some  of  your  able  contributors  would 
enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  corn  manuring; 
acknowledging  at  the  same  time  my  ignorance 
as  to  the  most  profitable  plan.  But  instead  of 
receiving  instruction,  as  I  anticipated,  have  on¬ 
ly  been  more  confused  by  Singleton’s  explana¬ 
tion. 

Manure  is  not  quite  so  plentiful  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  co  intry,  as  to  warrant  a  man  in  apply¬ 
ing  two  hundred  large  waggon  loads  to  every 
five  acres;  if  it  was,  I  should  have  never  ask¬ 
ed  for  any  information  whatever.  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  I  could  have  applied  that 
quantity  very  advantageously,  without  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  have  two  neighbors,  large  planters; 
one  cultivates  a  light  sandy  soil,  the  other  a 
stiff  clay  soil ;  the  sandy  soil  planter  applies 
his  manure  while  planting  ;  the  clay  soil  plan¬ 
ter  applies  his  vVhen  the  corn  is  from  half  leg 
to  knee  high  (hitter  part  May).  Both  are  con¬ 
sidered  excellent  planters.  The  clay  soil  man 
makes  the  best  corn,  but  some  contends  that 
he  plants  the  best  land,  and  that  if  both  culti¬ 
vated  the  same  quality  of  land,  that  the  sandy 
soil  man  would  make  the  best  crops.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  this  question  plain  ;  will 
some  one  add  the  lustre  of  his  pen  ? 

Your  obedient  servant,  Plowstock. 

Williamsburg  District,  June  15th,  1857. 

-  — §  J  — — 

For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Hedging. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  May  No.  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter,  I  find  an  article  headed,  Osage 
Orange;  in  which  article  a  subscriber  agks  for 


information,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Osage  Orange.  In  the  same  article,  you  ask 
the  question;  can  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
posted  up,  give  us  light?  Since  light  is  youf 
object,  and  as  I  have  some  experience  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  Osage  Orange,  I  will  briefly 
state  the  plan  of  cultivation  of  the  above  named 
shrub  in  Texas,  where  it  grows  spontaneously. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  drills,  (two  drills  run¬ 
ning  parallel,)  18  inches  apart;  and  after  one 
year’s  growth,  if  not  as  thickly  set  in  the  drills' 
as  is  desired,  they  are  cut  bffsix  inches  above 
the  ground,  which  causes  a  number  of  small 
suckers  to  spring  up  thereby,  making  in  three 
years  a  hedge  which  even  a  rabbit  will  not  dare 
to  penetrate. 

I  have  given  above,  one  of  the  plans  of  rais¬ 
ing  hedges  in  Texas.  There  are  other  plans, 
but  the  one  1  have  given,  1  think  best  adapted 
to  the  older  States.  The  Orange  has  been 1 
raised  in  single  rows  on  the  rich  prairies,  and 
made  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  hut  the  double 
drill  is  best. 

You  may  be  right  in  preferringjthe  Cherokee, 
Microphylla,  and  McCartney  rose  for  hedging 
in  that  country,  but  I  can  say  from  experience, ' 
that  neither  of  the  above  named  roses  are  equal 
in  Texas,  to  the  Orange  for  hedging;  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  roses  annually  tresspass 
on  your  premises  while  the  Orange  never  tress¬ 
passes  beyond  the  growth  of  the  original  stock. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  seed  should 
be  sown  so  as  to  have  a  good  stand  in  each 
drill,  for  transplanting  only  adds  labor  to  un¬ 
necessary  delay  in  hedge  making,  but  should 
the  seed  fail  to  come  well  from  the  sowing,  the 
spaees,  (which  should  not  be  orer  8  or  10  inch¬ 
es,)  must  be  filled  with  settings. 

Medicos. 

Omega,  Texas,  May  30th,  1857.  * 

- »  i  *  PW - . 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter/ 

Cross  of  Grain, 

Mr.  Editor: — I  feel  disposed  to  impart  to 
the  readers  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  any  in¬ 
formation  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  planting 
community.  1  will  now  give  my  experience  in 
crossing  or  mixing  seed  corn.  Five  years  ago, 

I  took  it  into  my  head  that  if  a  cross  would 
improve  stock,  that  grain  might  be  improved 
by  mixing.  At  all  events,  f  set  about  making 
the  experiment.  So  I  obtained  some  seven  or 
eight  different  kinds  of  corn,  or  at  least  I  ob¬ 
tained  such  as  I  thought  different,  such  for  in¬ 
stance  as  the  large  yellow,  half  gourd  seed,  &c., 
the  large  white  flint,  &c.,  and  after  shelling 
about  equal  quantities  of  the  different  kinds, 
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and  mixing  well,  I  proceeded  to  plant  and  cul¬ 
tivate  in  the  usual  way  in  this  country,  (Eas¬ 
tern  Texas,)  and  to  my  delight  1  made  a  fine 
crop,  (40  bushels,)  with  only  one  plowing  after 
breaking  out  the  balks;  while  20  to  40  bushels 
is  the  general  yield  of  corn  on  up  land.  I  hav^ 
been  planting  the  same  corn  ever  since,  (five 
years,)  an  l  I  have  not  f  und  a  single  rotten 
ear  in  my  cribs  during  the  time,  while  my 
neighbors  generally  complain  of  tin  ir  cc  rn  be¬ 
ing  rotten.  Medicus. 

Omega,  Texas ,  May  30 tJi,  1857. 

- - -  wagg*  *  -gaw«'  — * 

Corn, Rye,  and  Indian  Bread. 

We  have  been  resolved ‘into  a  committee  for 
a  special  report  on  this  very  important  branch 
of  the  great  culinary  art,  and  if  our  readers  do 
net  understand  and"  act  discreetly  in  reference 
to  it  hereafter,  it  is  not.  our  fault. 

We  profess  to  speak,  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sages.  ex  cathedra .  and  if  others  do  not  succeed 
iu  their  earlier  experiments,  they  must  try  a- 
gain. 

Corn-Brf.ad  as  made  at  Greek’s,  Chambers* 
Ft.,  N.  Y.: — Take  7  pints  yellow  coin-meal,  3 
pints  wheat  flour,  and  mix  them  well  together; 
then  G  eggs,  well-beaten',  2  cups  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  and  a  little  salt  and  sugar  to  suit  the  taste. 
Put  this  mass  together,  and  mix  with  milk 
to  make  a  batter  about  the  consistency  or  stiff¬ 
ness  of  paste  prepared  for  drop-cake.  Then 
dissolve  three  teaspoons-ful  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  the  same  of  soda  ;  pour  it  upon  the  mass, 
stir  it  thoroughly,  aud  dip  it  at  once  into  pans, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Corn-Bread  as  made  at  Crocks’,  Chatham- 
Sr.,  N.  Y.:— Take  i  quart  of  milk,  3  eggs,  beat¬ 
en,  butter  half  the  size  of  an  egg.  cream  of  tar- 
tai\*  1  teaspoonlul,  salt  and  sweeten  to  your 
taste.  To  this  add  corn-meal  to  make  a  paste 
about  the  consistency  of  griddle-cakes;  put  in 
pan  immediately,  aud  hake  in  a  hot  oven. 
Boston  Brown-Bread: — To  make  this  article, 
take  of  best  yellow  corn-meal  two  parts;  of 
unbolted  rye-meal  (the  rye  should  be  screened 
before  grinding)  ode  part ;' partially  wet  am! 
mix  ihe  corK-meal  with  hot  water,  and  then 
add  the  rve  and  the  yeast,  (hop-yeast,  one  pint 
to  nine  quarts  of  meal,)  and  thoroughly  mix 
with  more  warm  water,  if  necessary,  to  make  a 
mass  neither  hard  nor  solt,  hut  stiff  enough  to 
be  transferred  with  caie  by  the  hand  from  the 
kneading  trough  to  the  pan:  then  let  it  stand 
till  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  rising;  put  it  in¬ 
to  the  pans,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes,  if  it 
is  not  “rising’’  too  fast,  then  put  it  to  bake  ;  if 
in  a  brick  oven,  six  hours  will  he  none  too  ma¬ 
ny ;  if  in  a  common  s'ove  or  range,  care  must 
he  had  not  to  burn,  and  bake  from  three  to  six 
hours  according  to  size  ofloaf.  The  heat  should 
lie  moderate  after  the  first  two  hours,  but  steady ; 
keep  up  a  scalding  heat  after  the  outside  is 
browned  properly. 

Many  people  use  three  qnarts  or  pounds  of 
rye-meal  to  five  quarts  or  pounds  of  corn-meal, 

*  Why,  cream  eftartar  without  soda  t—En.  F.  &.  P 


which,  we  think,  are  the  best  proportions  for 
pure  New  England  “rye  and  Indian.’’  S.  D, 
Ostrander.  Boston  brown-bread  baker,  of  this 
city,  378  Bleecker  street,  uses  2  parts  rye  to  4 
of  corn-meal,  and  hop-yeast,  adding  a  fi  t  tie  mo¬ 
lasses  to  a  part  to  suit  the  taste  of  customers.— 
Too  much  molasses  is  worse  than  none  for  most 
people. 

But  we  next  give  the  receipt  which  we  would 
set  forth  as  making  a  better  article  than  all  t lie 
brown-bread  ever  baked  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
where,  of  course,  bakers  only  imitate  the  “ real 
original”  article  made  by  the  housewives  of 
Yankeeland.  It  will  lie  perceived  that  we  still 
hold  on  upon  milk,  and  though  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  bread  is  mixed  with  water  only,  we 
go  for  thi<  liquid  as  a  valuable  improvement. 

Heal  New -England  Brown-Bread: — Take 
equal  proportions  of  sifted  rye  and  Indian  meal, 
mix  them  well  toget  her  ;  add  half  a  tea-cup-full 
of  molasses,  and  two  gills  of  good  j’east,  to 
about  three  quarts  of  the  mixed  meal.  Wet 
tiiis  with  good  nenv  milk,  sufficient  to  make  a 
dough  that  can  easily  be  worked,  even  with 
one  hand.  For  economy’s  sake,  milk  that  has 
stood  twelve  hours,  and  from  which  the  cream 
has  been  taken,  mggy  be  a  substitute  for  the  new 
milk  ;  or  water  which  has  been  pressed  from 
boiled  squash,  or  in  which  squash  has  been 
boiled  is  a  substitute  much  better  than  pure 
water.  But  warm  water  is  more  commonly 
used.  The  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  stand,  in  cold  water,  for  twelve 
hours;  in  warm  weather  two  hours  may  be 
sufficient  before  baking. 

if  baked  in  a  brick  oven,  a  three-quart  loaf 
should  stand  in  the  oven  all  night.  The  same 
quantity  in  three  baking-pans  will  bake  in 
about,  three  hours. 

Serve  this  warm  from  the  oven,  with  good, 
sweet  butter,  and  we  could  feast*  upon  it  every 
morning  for  breakfast,  from  January  to  Decem¬ 
ber. — Plow,  Loom  and  Anvil . 


*Feast  on  warm  bread  and  butter !  You  are  no  dys 
peptic. —  Ed.  F.  &  i\ 

— .  - 

Errors  in  Tree  Planting, 


In  traveling  over  the  country,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  lamentable  de¬ 
gree  of  ignorance  among  those  who  plant  trees, 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology. 
We  often  see  whole  orchards  of  young  fruit 
trees  just  planted  from  the  nursery  with  all 
their  branches  entire.  In  taking  up  trees  there 
are  very  few  nurserymen  who  take  the  trouble  to 
preserve  entire  more  than  half  or  two  thirds  of 
the  roots,  and  the  parts  that  are  cut  off  are  the 
most  important,  because  they  contain  the 
month s  by  which  the  tree  is  fed.  it  is  through 
the  cuds  ofthe  minute  fibrous  roots  that  plants 
receive  their  nourishment  from  the  soil  in  a 
state  of  solution.  If  a  tree  is  deprived  of  these 
by  violence,  it  lingers  until  nature  in  her  efforts 
restores  the  injury.  Now,  while  this  is  the  case 
with  all  transplanted  trees,  what  is  to  be  done 
to  aid  nature  in  this  work  of  restoration?  A 
tree  planted  with  one  half  its  roots  mutilated 
I  and  gone,  audits  top  entire  has  lost  its  balance. 
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The  trunk  an.!  branch  ofa  healthy  tree  always 
contain  sufficient  vital  power  to  swell  its  buds 
and  open  the  first  leaves,  even  without  materi¬ 
al  supply  from  the  roots,  but  after  the  buds 
have  thus  hurst  forth,  they  draw  up  or  pump, 
(if  we  may  use  the  term, ) t he  future  nourish¬ 
ment  for  the  tree,  through  the  roots  from  the 
soil.  If  the  roots  from  the  injury  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand,  the 
leaves  will  draw  upon  the  vital  juices,  (the 
blood,)  of  the  tree,  which-  they  exhale  in  the 
air.  and  for  want  of  a  further  supply  the  tree 
lingers'and  dies.  But  if  the  branches  are  short¬ 
ened  and  the  number  of  leaves  reduced  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  roots,  the  leaves  exhale  no  more 
than  the  remaining  roots  can  supply — an  equi¬ 
librium  is  restored — -the  circulation  goes  on 
healthily  and  the  tree  recovers  from  the  injury 
it  has  sustained,  and  by  fall  it  makes  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth. 

Such  trees',  when  planted  should  have  all  their 
surplus  branches  cut  off  and  the  remainder 
shortened,  leaving  but  three  or  four  buds  to  each 
branch  of  the  last  years  growth. 

Another  class  of  tree  planters,  or  the  plan¬ 
ters  of  another  class  of  trees,  particularly  de¬ 
ciduous  ornamental  trees,  such  as  we  frequent¬ 
ly  see  upon  the  side  walks  in  cities  and  in  lawns 
around  country  residences,  are  very  to 

commit  an  opposite  blunder.  Trees  in  these 
situations  require  to  be  large,  and  whether  nur¬ 
sery  grown  or  Maples,  Elms,  taken  from 
the  woods,  they  are  not  convenient  to  handle 
with  the  branches  on,  and  with  one  clean  sweep 
the  planter  dedicates  his  victim,  leaving  not  a 
branch  behind.  Now,  as  vve  have  said  before, 
the  leaves  serve  to  draw  from  the  soil,  through 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  the  nourishment  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  build  up  its  trunk  and  branches.  If 
the  buds  are  all  cut  off  there  can  be  no  leaves, 
until  nature  in  an  undue  effort  creates  new  ones. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  the  vital  powers 
stored  up  in  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  this  is  j 
often  found  insufficient,  and  the  result  is  alike 
disastrous  as  in  the  case  before  mentioned. 

Besides  the  office  of  leaves  to  supply  the  tree 
with  food  from  the  soil,  they  perform  another 
important  function,  viz:  that  of  breathing. — 
The  leaves  are  to  plants  what  the  lungs  are  to 
animals.  Deprive  a  tree  of  its  leaves  and  it 
can  neither  breathe  nor  cat  and  must  necessar¬ 
ily  die. —  Valley  Farmer. 

From  tho  Fanner’s  Journal. 

Green  Crops  as  a  Manure. 

Dr.  Tompkins:  The  ideas  and  opinions  of; 
many  of  our  farmers  with-  regard  to  the  action 
ami  value  of green  crops  as  a  fertilizer,  are  vague 
and  indefinite.  Some  expect  too  much  and 
some  too  little  from  them  without  regard  to  the 
kind  or  qality  of  the  soil  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied.  That  they  are  valuable  for  all  soils  de¬ 
ficient  ofluimas  any  one  may  become  satisfied 
who  will  experiment. 

In  process  of  decomposition  they  furnish  a 
constaut  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  under  the 
stiffest  clays  light  and  pliable;  while  the  mould 
which  results  from  their  decay  retains  the  gase¬ 
ous  parts  of  volatile  manures. 


!  But  a  soil  already  well  charged  with  organic 
J  matter  will  be  injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
the  application  of  green  corps,  unless  alkalies 
are  used  freely  to  neutralize  the  acid  always 
generated  under  such  circumstances. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  nu 
article  upon  the  Oregon  pea  nsa  fertilizer  which 
I  read  a  few  days  since.  The  writer  of  that 
article  says  that  a  coat  of  Oregon  peas  turned 
under  the  soil  is  equal  to  a  dressing  of  guanao. 
His  land,  I  p  -esnmc,  contained  the" elements  of 
I  guano  before,  which  the  plant  took  up  from  be- 
|  low  and  returned  to  the  surface,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  produced  them.  But  upon  this 
point  I  quote  from  Leibig  who  is  very  high  au¬ 
thority: 

fie  saj  s  “Woody  fibre  in  a  State  of  decay  is 
the  substances  called  liuinas.  Huinas  acts  in  the 
i  same  manner  in  a  soil  permeable  to  air  as  the 
j  »ir  itself;  it  is  a  source  ofcarbonic  acid  which  it 
|  emits  very  slowly.  An  atmosphere  of  carbon- 
J  ic  acid  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
j  the  air,  surrounds  every  particle  of  decaying  hu- 
i  mas,  and  is  the  first  and  most  important  foo  l 
of  young  plants.  We  may  furnish  a  plant  with 
carbonic  acid.  We  may  supply  it  with  humas 
iti  the  most  abundant  quantity,  but  it  will  not 
attain  complete  development  unless  nitrogen  is 
1  also  afforded  to  it.  an  herb  will  ho  formed,  but  no 
j  grain  ;even  sugar  and  starch  may  be  produced 
!  bin  not  gluten.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  will  not 
suffice,  although  ammonia  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  plants,  it  is 
not  in  itself  Efficient  for  the  production  of  vege¬ 
table  casein  fibrin  or  albumen.  The  substan¬ 
ces  are  not  known  in  a  free  state,  for  they  are 
always  accompanied  by  alkalies,  sulphates  and 
phosphates.  We  must  therefore*  assume  that 
without  their  co-operation  ammonia  could  not 
exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  the  growth 
and  formation  of  seeds ;  that  in  such  a  case  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  ammonia 
is  conveyed  to  them  or  not,  for  it  will  not  assist 
in  the  formation  of  the  constituents  of t  lie  blood 
unless  the  other  conditions  necessary  im-  their 
production  be  present  at  the  same  time.”  A<*\ 
Chem.,  page,  179. 

“The  ashes  of  the  tobacco  plant,  of  the  vine 
of  peas  and  clover,  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
lime.  Such  plants  do  not  flourish  in  soils  de¬ 
void  of  lime.  By  the  addition  of  salts  of  lime 
to  such  soils  they  become  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  these  plants,  lor  we  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  development  essentially  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  lime, 

“The  supposition  that  alkalies,  metaiic  oxides 
or  inorganic  matter  in  general  are  produced  by 
plants  is  entirely  refuted  by  these  well  authen¬ 
ticated  facts.’’  Fage  7d. 

My  experience  coinfirms  the  theory  ofLeibio- 
to  the  letter;  I  have  turned  under  green  cropsin 
every  variety  of  soil.  Thoearly  growth  of  crops 
upon  them  was  vigorous  and  the  size  of  the 
straw  or  stalks  much  larger  than  upon  land  of 
the  same  kind  to  which  no  green  crops  bad 
been  applied  ;  but  the  product  of  grain  was  the 
same  unless  there  was  an  excess  of  vegetable 
matter  in  which  case  it  was  less.  But  in  every 
instance  where  I  have  used  alkalies  and  phos- 
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phates  with  green  crops  the  product  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

A  deep  rooted  plant  will  doubtless  penetrate 
the  subsoil  to  some  extent,  and  if  it  contains 
mineral  elements  the  plant  will  bring  them  to 
the  surface  where  they  can  be  appropriated  by 
crops;  but  the  free  use  of  the  subsoil  plough 
will  accomplish  this  and  more  expeditiously  and 
at  the  same  time  add  many  advantages  which 
result  from  deep  disintegration  of  subsoils. 

BEAUFORT. 

Farmer  Pennywise  and  Farmer  Poundwise. 


life  in  the  road  to  ruin,  while  Pound  wise  moves 
easily*and  happily  along  in  the  road  to  wealth. 
— Maine  Farmer. 

Eradication  of  Wire  Grass. 


The  following  letter  has  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  in  lower  Virginia.  It  is  addressed  to 
Edmund  Ruffin,  Esq.: 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Judge  J.  B.  Christian, 
written  to,  and  by  request  of  the  Agricultural 
Commissioner. 

Williamsburg,  March  24,  1854. 


There  is  a  farmer  Pennywise  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  who  will  occasionally  raise  a 
good  heifer,  steer  or  colt  for  his  neighbors  who 
keep  good  breeds,  and  he  is  by  accident  occa¬ 
sionally  benefitted  thereby.  When  he  has  such 
an  animal  in  it  is  flock,  he  is  apparently  uneasy 
until  it  is  disposed  of;  and  after  selling  such  an 
animal,  a  heifer  for  instance,  you  may  hear 
something  like  the  following  : 

“Well,  my  dear.  I  have  sold  the  big  heifer  for 
fifteen  dollars ;  is  that  not  a  good  price  fora 
heifer  of  her  age?” 

“Good  price,  indeed  !”  his  wife  would  reply 
“you  had  better  have  sold  two  of  them  catham- 
med,  crooked-legged,  scrawly  thing  that  you 
always  keep  for  cows.  The  reason  that  our  cat¬ 
tle  always  look  so  bad,  and  that  we  sell  so  little 
butter  and  cheese,  is  that  you  always  sell  the 
best  heifers.” 

Poor  woman!  I  pity  her.  Her  pride  and 
ambition  are  injured,  her  children  and  self  in 
rags,  because  her  native  industry  and  economy 
are  cramped  by  the  foolish  and  nigardly  policy 
of  her  husband. 

The  picture  is  reversed  in  Fanner  Poundwise 
who  always  keeps  the  best  animals  until  full 
grown  ;  then,  selecting  his  best  breeders  for  his 
own  uses,  he  sells  the  rest.  If  he  has  a  good 
young  horse,  he  will  say  that  he  will  make  a 
fine  team  horse  ;  if  a  mare,  she  will  make  a  fine 
breed  mare. 

•‘And  what  will  you  do  with  that  ?”  says  his 
neighbor,  pointing  to  an  ordinary  animal. 

“Between  you  and  I,”  says  he,  ‘‘I  shall  sell 
that  colt  the  first  chance.  Such  an  animal  spoils 
the  looks  of  the  rest,  and  will  not  pay  for  his 
keening,” 

Hms  he  will  sell  his  poor  steers,  heifers, 
8, beep,  and  pigs,  at  the  first  offer.  If  not  sold, 
he  would  fatten  those  that  would  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fattening !  Are  there  any  cattle,  sheep, 
or  hogs  that  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  fatten¬ 
ing  !  Reader,  take  some  of  each — of  the  real 
Pharaoh  breed — feed  them  until  fat ;  keep  an 
exact  account  of  the  expenses,  and  you  can  an-- 
swer  this  question  yourself.  In  this  way  Fann¬ 
er  Poundwise  always  has  valuable  stock;  his 
steers  are  ready  sale  and  command  a  good 
price;  his  horses  are  the  best  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  first  to  be  looked  at  by  purchas¬ 
ers.  So  with  all  the  animals  he  raises.  Pen¬ 
nywise,  on  the  contrary,  is  thronged  wi chan  ill¬ 
shaped,  worthless  stock,  that  none  will  buy  or 
pay  J|ie  expense  of  raising;  which  are  coutiuu- 
«ily  eating  out  his  substance  and  making  no  re¬ 
turn,  'flips  Pennywise  drags  on  a  miserable 


‘‘I  had,  in  Williamsburg  a  lot  of  ground  of 
about  two  acres,  of  light  soil  and  very  rich.  It 
had  been  kept  enclosed,  and  used  only  for  graz¬ 
ing  for  8  or  10  years.  I  determined  to  sow  it 
down  in  oats;  and  preparatory  thereto,  late  in 
the  fall  of  1849,  1  had  the  lot  well  ploughed 
with  a  double  horse  plough.  In  the  spring  it  was 
again  ploughed  and  sowed  in  oats.  The  ground 
was  as  thickly  set  in  wire  grass  as  any  land  I  ever 
saw.  The  season  was  a  good  one  for  oats — but 
the  crop  on  this  ground  was  a  failure.  Ii  was 
evident  that  the  oats  were  destroyed  by  the  wire 
grass.  I  determined  at  once  to  make  some  ex¬ 
periment  towards  ridding  the  land  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  pest.  It  occured  to  me  that  if  the  land 
was  kept  constantly  employed,  during  the  whole 
vegetation  and  growing  season  of  the  year  in 
crops  that  would  entirely  shade  the  ground  and 
for  the  time,  prevent  this  grass  growing  up  that 
it  would  in  a  few  years  perish  out.  According¬ 
ly,  as  soon  as  I  reaped  the  oats,  I  ploughed  the 
land,  and  sowed  it  thickly  in  peas.  The  crop  of 
peas  was  a  different  one  for  the  land.  The  vines 
remained  on  the  ground — and  during  the  next 
winter  it  was  ploughed,  preparatory  for  oats  in 
the  spring.  Atthis  ploughing,  I  perceived  that 
the  wire  grass  had  very  considerably  diminished. 

In  the  spring  I  again  sowed  the  lot  in  oa'.s. 
The  season  was  not  very  good  here  for  oats. 
However,  the  crop  was  more  than  double  what 
it  was  the  previous  year.  Immediately  after 
cutting  the  oats,  I  again  ploughed  the  land,  and 
put  it  again  in  peas,  sowing  them  thick,  more 
than  a  bushel  to  the  acre.  The  vines  were,  as 
was  again  sowed  in  oats,  and  in  an  ordinal y 
season  there  produced,  I  think,  as  heavy  a  crop 
as  I  ever  saw  grown  upon  high  land.  During 
all  this  time  there  was  no  manure  of  any  kind 
applied.  That  fall  I  sold  the  land.  1  learn 
trom  the  present  owner,  Judge  Scarhurg  that 
the  lothas  been  since  cultivated  in  various  crops 
— Corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  Yesterday  I  went 
witli  Judge  S.  to  see  the  ground.  We  axam- 
ined,  and  found  almost  no  wire  grass  on  it — 
certainly  very  little.  A  portion  is  in  clover, 
which  is  very  fine.  A  portion,  a  belt  about  37 
feet  wide  running  through  the  ground,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  ploughed.  Here  we  had  a  fair  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  whether  there  was  much,  or 
any  wire  grass  still  in  the  land.  We  saw  not 
more  than  three  or  four  spires  and  roots  in  the 
whole  ploughing. 

“From  this  experiment  it  would  seem  that 
two  successive  crops  of  both  oats  and  peas, 
requiring  only  two  years,  will  entirely  eradicate 
this  horrible  bane  to,  all  small  green  crons.” 
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Remarks  by  E.  R . — T  hasten  to  publish  (hr  1  June  to  the  first  of  July,  they  arc  easily  found, 


foregoing  experiment,  in  advance  of  other  min 
utes  of  facts  or  other  subjects  collected,  that  this 
trial  may  be  repeated  by  others,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  may  be  done  for  the  present  year, 
by  any  farmer  who  has  any  thickly  set  wire 
grassground  now  sown  either  in  oats  or  wheat. 
For  the  begin,  ing  of  the  course,  l  incline  to  the 
belief  that  wheat  would  be  a  better  growth  than 
oats,  for  the  object  in  view ;  as  wheat  would 
have  earlier  and  more  complete  possession  of 
the  ground,  and  will  better  withstand  the  inju¬ 
rious  growth  of’the  wire  grass.  I  know  too  that 
peas  immediately  following  wheat  tends  much 
to  restrain  the  growth  ofthickly  set  wire  grass — 
and  this  of course  has  been  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  with  good  effect  hy  Edmund  Ruffin,  Jr.,  of 
Prince  George  county.  I  have  not  known  (on 
such  land)  a  second  crop  of  either  wheat  or  oats 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  another  course 
of  pens  as  in  Judge  Christian’s  trial — and  there¬ 
fore  no  such  completcdeslruction  of  the  growth 
of  wire  grass  was  obtained  hy  the  shorter  and 
less  perfect  course  of  wheat,  peas,  wheat.  If 
tty  this  course,  wire  grass  can  be  even  preven¬ 
ted  being  a  serious  obstruction  to  tillage  for  ten 
years  thereafter,  it  will  be  an 
tage  of  the  agriculture  of  lower 

Plum  Trees. 


immense  ad  van - 
Virginia. 


generally  two  in  a  knot,  varying  from  1-20  to 
.3-8  of  an  inch  in  length — the  largest  in  the 
mean  time  are  leaving  their  cells.  I  have  found 
them  near  hy,  sheltered  by  the  rough  bark, 
covering  themselves  with  a  thin,  silk-like  web. 
To  ail  who  wish  to  raise  , plums,  (and  who  do 
not  ?)  I  would  say,  here  lies  the  secret.  Cut 
green  knots  instead  of  black  ones.  By  follow¬ 
ing  this  practice,  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
very  fine  trees — not  a  black  knot  is  ever  seen  on 
them.  A  swelling  is  occasionally  found,  but  it 
is  taken  in  time  to  secure  the  maggot.  By  this 
means,  the  insects  are  reduced  to  that  degree 
that  my  trees  never  suffer  thereby.  I  have  trees 
from  four  to  six  years  from  the  graft,  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  large,  spreading 
heads,  bearing  the  first  season  from  one  to  more 
than  two  bushels  per  tree,  of  most  splendid 
fruit,  as  many  a  satiated  appetite  can  testify.'’ 

- maO’  - 

Collect  Manure  for  the  next  Years  Crop. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
says: — “I  attribute  my  success  mainly  to  an 
hereditary  strain  of  Yankee  principle,  produc¬ 
ing  a  strong  propensity  to  use  a  jackknife.  My 
trees  are  mostly  grafted  on  to  suckers  of  the  na¬ 
tive  or  wild  plum  near,  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  T*he  scions  take  well  in  such  stocks, 
and  grow  strong,  frequently  from  four  to  seven 
feet  in  a  season  -In  the  spring  of  the  first 
year,  I  cut  hack  to  two  or  two  and  half  feet 
and  each  spring  following,  from  £  to  $  of  the 
last  year’s  growth.  This  causes  them  to  grow 
stocky,  with  low,  bushy  heads,  and  toset  thick¬ 
ly  with  fruit  spurs.  I  have  trees  indifferent 
varieties  of  soil  ;  some  in  cultivated,  some  in 
grass  land.  All  do  well.  I  manure  with  what 
is  most  convenient,  without  regard  to  kind  or 
quality,  long  or  short,  stable  or  hog  manure, 
ashes,  old  lime,  soap-suds,  fish  brine,  chip-ma¬ 
nure,  or  whatever  is  at  hand,  plowed  in  or  for 
top  dressing. 

The  great  enemy  of  tbe  plum-tree  is  black- 
knot.  Now  comes  the  grand  question — Black- 
knot,  what  is  it?  Is  it  a  disease,  or  the  work 
of  an  insect?  1  will  endeavor  to  answer  these 
questions  according  to  my  observations.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  insect,  with  which 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  except  in  the 
maggot  state. 

From  frequent  observation  combine  1  with 
practice,  I  find  that  June  is  the  time  to  look  for 
the  enemy.  There  are  no  black  knots  then,  of 
this  year, s growth,  but  simply  swelling  upon 
the  branches.  Now  use  your  jack-knife,  and 
you  are  sure  of  your  foe.  When  these  swell- 
iugs  first  commence,  so  as  easily  to  ho  found, 
the  insect  is  of  the  exact  color  of  the  excresence, 
and  so  small  as  usually  tq  escape  detection. 
Nevertheless  be  is  there.  From  the  middle  of 


The  cultivation  cf  the  hoed  crops  has  now 
been  completed,  and  we  hope  that  the  farmers 
will  turn  their  attention  to  collecting  materials 
for  composing  manure  for  the  next  years  crop. 
The  means  for  making  manure  are  in  some  form 
or  another  within  the  reach  of  all,  let  their  lo¬ 
cation  be  where  it  may.  The  farmers  in  the. 
eastern  part  of  the  State  have  in  many  places 
rich  marl  beds  and  large  quantities  of  valuable 
muck  in  their  swamps,  which  when  properly 
composted  with  stable  or  barnyard  manure  are 
highly  valuable.  The  marl  and  mud  are  also 
used  in  connection  with  cotton  seed  in  which 
way  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  cotton  seed  are  saved.  In 
such  parts  of  the  State  where  these  substances 
do  not  exist,  the  same  elements  are  to  be  found 
in  some  other  substances.  If  the  farmer  has  not 
got  marl  and  muck,  lie  should  burn  ashes  from 
which  he  not  only  derives,  lime,  but  other  val¬ 
uable  elemen's  besides,  which  are  highly  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  growth  ofthc  crop  he  cultivates.  In 
order  to  burn  ashes  profitably,  we  would  remark 
that  the  heaps  or  piles  of  wood  should  be  small 
so  as  not  to  create  so  much  heat  as  to  destroy  a 
goodly  part  of  the  ash.  The  ashes  should  be 
used  shortly  after  they  are  burnt,  before  the 
rain  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  them  and  deprive 
them  of  the  slouble  salt  of  which  they  contain 
so  large  a  quantity.  They  should  be  compos¬ 
ted  with  the  marl  or  scrapings  from  the  woods, 
ditches,  and  fences,  and  also  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  land.  The  farmer  should  also  keep 
his  stable  and  barnyard  well  filled  with  muck 
and  mould  for  absorbiug  the  ammonia  arising 
from  the  manure.  Then  manure  from  the  fowl 
yard,  should  recieve  the  attention  it  deserves, 
it  should  be  composted  with  ashes  and  plastor, 
which  makes  a  maurebut  very  little  inferior  to 
guano.  The  muck  pile  should  be  constantly 
kept  well  supplied  with  muck  and  all  the  drain¬ 
ings  of  meat,  and  the  refuse  parts  of  vegetables 
and  the  soap  suds  from  washing  clothes,  should 
he  thrown  upon  it.  This  is  a  most  excellent 
manure  fer  the  garden,  besides  preventing  the 
loss  nf  *  large  number  of  ducks  apd  chickens 
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white  young,  which  is  so  often  caused  by  their 
drinking  the  salt  water  which  after  the  meat  is 
washed  in  the  kitchen,  is  usually  thrown  out 
at  the  door.  These  are  some  of  the  many 
means  of  making  manure  which  our  farmers 
have  hear  at  hand  and  can  by  reading  and  stud- 
y  learn  properly  to  apply  them.  This  is  the 
time  to  begin  to  make  manure  for  next  year’s 
crop,  and  all  farmers  would  find  it  much  to 
their  advantage  to  begin  early  and  make  as  much 
as  they  can.  If  a  farmer  waits  to  get  time  to 
make  manure  he  will  never  make  much — he 
must  make  it  a  regular  business  as  much  so  as 
the  tilling  of  his  crops,  when  they  require  it. 
Recollect  that  it  does  not  require  as  much  labor 
to  cultivate  rich  land  as  it  does  that  which  is 
poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enjoyment  that  is 
derived  from  looking  upon  a  luxuriant  crop. 
Let’ every  farmer  resolve  that  he  will  not  till 
poor  land  and  only  cultivate  so  much  as  he  can 
manure,  and  if  he  will  not  have  a  regular  ma¬ 
nuring  force,  such  as  we  have  often  recommen¬ 
ced,  he  had  better  hire  his  hands  out  and  sell 
the  team  which  he  would  require  to  cultivate 
this  land  which  he  knows  will  not  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  ofcultivation.  Practice  makes  perfectin 
manuring  as  it  does  in  other  tilings,  a  man  will 
find  that  year  after  year  he  will  increase  the 
quantity  of  manure  upon  his  farm  withoutany 
addition  of  time  or  force. 

From  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases. 


BY  HENERY  F.  FREN’CH. 

An  Agricultural  Discussion  among  Legislators — Pro¬ 
found  Views  of  one  of  them — Two  Ways  of  lear¬ 
ning  Agriculture — A  little  Learning  is  a  dangerous 
Thing — Use  of  Mathematics  in  Agriculture,  illustra¬ 
ted — Science  is  simply  the  observation  of  God,  at 
Work — The  Life  Principle — Men  of  Education 
needed — Experiments  Frustrated. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion 
one  evening  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire  at  a 
meeting  called  by  the  friends  of  agricultural 
progress,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
members  of  the  General  Court,  if  possible,  with 
the  idea  that  the  State  ought  to  do  something 
in  aid  of  the  farming  interest,  by  way  of  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance  to  the  agricultural  societies,  or 
.otherwise.  One  would  suppose  that  this  would 
vhe  no  difficult  task,  especially  as  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  expressly  provides  that — “It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magis¬ 
trates  to  encourage  private  and  public  institu¬ 
tions,  rewards  and  immunites  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  agriculture,”  but  as  the  lawyers  say  in 
their  hills  in  chancery,  ‘‘ the  country  thereof  is 
true.”  I  well  remember  the  argument  of  one 
highly  respectable  gentlemen,  who  evidently 
consider  it  his  duty  to  make  a  speech  against 
these  neyv  notions  about  scientific  agriculture. 
The  fact  is,  said  he,  that  there  is  no  depend¬ 
ence  to  be  put  upon  those  men  who  talk  about 
sciehtific  agriculture  and  agricultural  chernist- 
.ry  They  don’t  agree  among  themselves,  and 
^  if  you  undertake  to  follow  their  advice,  you  will 
find  no  t  woof  them  to  advise  alike.  One  of  them 
will  tell  you  to  plow  in  all  your  manure  green 


and  another  to  compost  it  ali  before  it  is  appli¬ 
ed  ;  one  will  tell  you  that  you  must  put  the  ma¬ 
nure  into  the  ground  afoot  deep,  because  the 
best  part  of  it  rises  and  so  escapes,  while  anoth¬ 
er  informs  us  that  the  manure  sinks,  and  goes 
offintothe  ground,  and  so  we  had  better  leave 
it  near  the  surface.  One  chemist  tells  us  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  lime  for  our  land,  and  an¬ 
other  warns  us  not  to  mix  lime  with  our  ma¬ 
nure  heaps,  because  it  will  spoil  the  whole. 
And  so  our  worthy  legislator  proceeded  to  show 
up  the  absurdity  of  these  new  light  teachers  of 
husbandry. 

Now  this  is  not  a  very  unusual  style  of  argu¬ 
ment,  arid  it  is  very  hard  to  meet.  'The  fact  is, 
that  the  man  was  so  far  oft' from  any  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  that  nobody  could  go  far 
enough  hack  to  get  round  him  !  There  are  two 
ways  of  learning  agriculture,  as  there  are  of 
learning  music.  The  one  is  by  rote,  the  other 
by  understanding  its  principles.  A  person 
may  learn  a  particular  tune,  perhnps  as  well 
by  the  former  as  by  the  latter  method,  but  this 
will  not  help  him  to  sing  or  play  a  new  sheet  of 
music.  And  so  in  husbandry.  A  man  may  see 
his  grandfather  and  father  carry  on  the  home¬ 
stead,  and  by  treading  in  theT  footsteps,  may 
bring  about  results  as  satisfactory  as  theirs,  on 
the  same  farm  with  the  same  crops.  But  place 
him  on  a  new  farm,  or  let  him  undertake  to  raise 
new  crops  on  the  homestead,  with  no  knowl- 
of principles,  and  nobody  can  tell  whether  the 
product  will  he  Yankee  Doodle  or  Old  Hun  * 
dred. 

There  is  truth  in  the  the  poet’s  saying, 

“A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.” 

A  man  is  much  safer  to  he  literally  a  know-noth¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  than  he  is  when  he  has  got 
a  glimpse  of  two  or  three  ideas,  Avith  no  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  their  applica¬ 
tion.  Many  men  have  a  strong  propensity  to 
mathematical  reasoning — to  work  out  their 
propositions  by  the  single  rule  of  three  direct. 
Thus,  if  a  half  ounce  of  guano  to  the  hill,  will 
add  twenty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  to  my 
crop,  how  much  will  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
the  hill  add  to  it  ? 

Now  the  corn  and  the  arthmetic  will  not  he 
likely  to  come  out,  exactily  alike;  indeed,  the 
corn,  probably,  will  never  come  out,  at  all. 

The  farmer,  who  tried  salt  as  a  manure  for 
potatoes,  by  putting  half  a  pint  in  a  hill,  was 
probably  digusted  with  scientific  farming  for¬ 
ever.  Had  he  put  the  same  quantity  into  his 
soup  for  dinner,  he  would  have  had  a  parallel 
case. 

We,  in  New  England,  need  education  in  the 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  to  do  our  work  prop¬ 
erly.  On  the  new  and  fertile  soil  of  tire  West, 
only  brute  force  isrequsite  to  produce  a  crop.  Cut 
off  the  timber  and  burn  it,  or  break  up  the  pra- 
iiie  sod  and  put  in  the  seed,  and  the  crop  will 
come.  .But,  the  skinning  process  has  been  fin¬ 
ished. here,  and  we  can  get  from  the  earth  only 
what  we  first  give  it,  or  induce  the  elements  to 
render  up  to  its  use.  The  temper  of  our  good 
mother  Earth  is  worn  out,  and  she  will  no  J,pn- 
ger  deal  with  us  on  terms,  which  place  “the, re¬ 
ciprocity  a]i  pn  .one  side,” 
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We  can  no  ioniser  have  our  music  by  turning 
the  crank  of'  a  band  organ,  hot  we  most  learn 
skilfully  It)  touch  the  keys,  or  we  shall  re;ij)  on¬ 
ly  discords.  The  phil  ,spher  in  thestdry,  who 
believed  that  nil  tilings  came  by  chance,  ami 
sought  to  make  fur  himself  a  wife  by  mixing 
all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  human  body,  and  putting  them  into 
a  cask,  which  diligently  rotated  daily,  till  the 
jvarticles  should  happen  to  come  into  their 
proper  relations  to  each  other  to  produce  the 
lovely  object  of  his  desire,  never  succeeded, 
that  I  have  herd  of,  in  finding  ike  lady,  bv  that 
process. 

A  fanner,  who  supposes  that  he  will  chance 
to  hit  on  the  laws  that  govern  the  principles  of 
vegetable  production  and  growth,  by  acting  on 
*ome  one  scientific  idea  that  he  has  fallen  upon, 
5u  total  ignorance  u,  every  other  law  of  nature, 
has  scarcely  less  absurdity  to  answer  for  than 
the  philosopher  in  search  of  a  wife.  It  is  much 
to  learn  the  hounds  o!  knowledge,  so  as  not  to 
waste  our  efforts  on  tilings  beyond  human  reach. 
The  essential  Lift  Principle  is  beyond  the  grasp 
of  human  knowledge.  Mow  the  dead  differ 
from  living,  He  a  oue  knows  who  gave  life. 
I’hiloapher  and  chemist  are  but ii  at  fault  here. 
They  may  analyze  the  dead  but  not  the  living, 
i  he  vast,  the  Heaven -wide  difference  between 
she  living  and  the  dead  no  man  can  define. 
And  this  is  equally  true  of  vegetable,  as  of  an¬ 
imal  nature.  The  grain  of  corn,  or  the  blade 
of  grass,  which  we  carefully  examine  in  the 
laboratory,  is  not  that  which  receives  our  care 
in  the  field — which  drew  up  its  nourishment 
from  the  soil,  selecting  thence  the  honey  from 
she  poison  — which  absorbs  from  the  dew 
and  the  rain  and  from  the  sunlight  even,  the 
elements  of  its  being,  which  gave  form  and  col¬ 
or  and  distinctive  qualities.  This  is  a  dead 
plant.  That  was  a  living  creature,  with  a  soul¬ 
like  instinct,  which  directed  the  germ  in  the 
sod  to  strive  upward  for  light,  which  governed 
it.  in  its  growth,  in  choosing  from  the  infinity 
around  it,  those  element  suitable  for  this  and 
no  other  living  tiling,  which  made  it  in  the 
midst  ot  various  others,  growing  so  diversely 
side  by  side  with  it,  so  unlike  them  all  and  yet 
so  unerringly  true  to  its  type,  so  exactly  in  form 
and  essence,  to  its  own  species,  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  earth. 

In  this  view,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that  ag¬ 
ricultural  science  must  rest  only  oil  experiment. 
Doubiess  the  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
with  their  well-observed  result,  by  persons 
competent  to  observe  and  appreciate  the  means 
used,  the  conditions  of  soil,  and  climate  and 
treawient,  are  the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory 
of  our  guides  for  the  future,  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  having  experiments  thus  conducted 
and  the  results  noted  and  compared.  The 
chemist  may,  and  does,  accurately  analyze  the 
soil.  1  hat  is  dead  matter.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field.  He  can  tell 
you  whether  one  soil  is  like  another,  or  how 
they  differ.  He  can  analyze  the  fertilizing 
agent,  and  give  you  their  comparative  richness 
in  certain  elements  admitted  to  he  valuable. 
He  could  have  told  our  friend  in  the  General 
Court,  which  of  the  valuable  properties  of  mu* 


[  nu rets  are  likely  to  sink  into  the  Ofirth.  an  1  which 
i  to  escape  by  evaporation  into  the  air,  and  what 
sail  is  mo.-fc  tenacious  rtf  tliese  properties.  Then 
we  men  of  education  to  note  down  and  coiiinare 
remits  when  Obtained! 

Probably  ihree-quarhtfs  of  the  experiments 
commenced  each  spring  fail  entirely  from  want 
of  system,  or  knowledge,  in  smile  person  on  the 
farm.  You  plant  some  select  dozen  of  pota¬ 
toes,  procured  with  great  care  and  cost,  and  in 
vour  absence,  your  hoy  who  does  the  chores 
digs  them  all  for  dinner,  some  day.  You  have 
a  few  hil  s  of  some  new  and  valuable  variety  of 
<  oru,  and  tel!  your  Irish  nan,  recently  imported, 

!  to  cut  the  stalks;  and  before  you  know  it,  lie 
cuts  it  all  up  at  the  roots,  and  the  cows  have 
had  it  for  supper. 

And,  finally,  when  some  experiment  has 
been  carefully  watched  through  the  whole  sea- 
|  son  by  yourself,  personally,  the  crop  is  gathered 
!  by  some  enterprising  “hired  m  .n”  who  wanted 
I  to  do  some  surprising  act  of  energy  in  your  ab¬ 
sence,  and  when  you  eagerly  inquire  of  the  re¬ 
sults,  h  >  hats  them  so  thoroughly  mixed  up  in 
his  head,  that  h  •  gives  you  the  same  valuable 
information  that  the  woman  did  about  the  in¬ 
digo;  said  she,  “If  von  want  to  know  whether  it 
it  is  goo  1  or  not  just  put  a  little  piece  in  waiter 
and  if  it  is  good,  it  will — either  sink  or  swim,  I 
declare  lean  t  tell  which  !” 

To  illustrate  the  necessity  ofknowing  enough 
to  see  both  sides  of  a  proposition,  an  1  to  show 
how  ‘‘circnms  ancos  alter  cases,”  in  farming  as 
in  every  thing  else,  1  have  noted  several  topics. 
Among  them  is  the  subject  o{  the  application 
of  manures,  and  therein,  of  composting,  the 
subject  of  deep  plowing,  and  that  of  digging 
about  fruit  trees  On  all  these  topics,  there  are 
different  notions;  arising  manly  from  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  soil  and  locality,  which  maybe 
profitably  examined  with  a  view  to  reconciling 
or  refuting  them.. 

In  a  future  number,  having  faith — though  the 
snow  lies  deep  around,  and  the  glass  is  at,  zero — 
that  seed  and  harvest  will  not  fail,  I  Hope  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  more  minuteness. 

Setting  out  Trees. 

On  the  open  of  early  spring,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  are  particularly  interested  in 
any  plain,  simple  directions  as  to  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  setting  out  trees,  and  especially  -sc, 
where  in  that  way  common  and  fatal  errors  are 
easily  avoided,  Let  us  therefore  suggest : 

1. — Do  not  set  them  too  deep.  This  is  tlio 
secret  of  the  grand  discovery  of  the  great  law 
of  vegetation  for  which  Russell  Comstock  asked 
the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous¬ 
and  dollars,  viz  : 

‘‘  That  the  ‘seat  of  life’  in  a  tree  or  plant  is 
just  at  the  point  where  the  earth  should  cease 
to  cover  the  foot  of  the  tree.  If  covered  deep¬ 
er,  it  strangled  the  tree  at  said  seat  of  life,  or 
forced  it  into  seiidingforth  suckers,  which  stifled 
all  healthy  progress  in  the  tree,,’ 

Now  the  discovery  is  not  a  new  one,  that 
I  trees  must  not  be  too  deeply  planted  ;  certainly 
no  deeper  than  they  were,  when  growing  in  the 
earth  previously.  Without  doubt,  thousands  of 
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dollars  worth  of  trees  are  annually  lost  to  our 
country  by  this'simple  error. 

2.— Put  nothing  hut  pure  and  finely  pulveriz¬ 
ed  earth  around  the  .toots.  Many  persons  are 
told  their  land  wants  manure,  ashes,  &c.,  and 
not  having  time  to  manure  and  ash  their  whole 
field,  they,  as  a'suhstitute,  put  these  substances 
into  the  hole  for  the  tree,  and  mingle  it  in  the 
earth  with  which  they  cover  the  roots.  Tliisis 
all  wrong.  The  sod  may  need  manure  and 
ashes,  but  these  should  he  completely  composted 
in  the  soil  before  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  fibrous  root  of  the  young  trees. 

R.  —  Mulch  the  tree  well  after  setting  out. 
Mulching  consists  in  placing  the  manure — be  it 
new  or  old — leaves,  tan-bark  or  whatever  is  used 
loosely  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  fur  a  con¬ 
siderable  space  around  the  tree.  On  no  account 
mix  it  with  the  soil  in  transplanting. 

4.  — The  first  step,  and  most  important  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  fruit  yard,  is  thoroughly  to  drain 
the  soil.  The  tree  cannot  be  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  without  this. 

5.  — Take  care  of  the  tree  after  setting  it  out. 
Many  persons  do  not  bestow  as  much  labor  on 
a  tree  which  ought  in  ten  years  to  yield  an  in¬ 
come  of  ten  dollars  per  annum,  as  they  do  on  a 
half  dozen  hills  of  potatoes.  They  do  not  seem 
to  he  aware  how  great  the  difference  is  between 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit  on  a  kind¬ 
ly  treated,  well-fed,  tree,  and  that  of  one  half 
starved  and  dwarfed.  Let  it  he  always  remem¬ 
bered,  that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  doing  well. —  The  Agriculturist. 

Kidney  Worm  in  Swine. 


John  K.  Warren  writes,  ,1am  desirous  of  ob¬ 
tainin' inform  t  on  regarding  the  Kidney  Worm 
in  Swine:  sympt  ms,  cause  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment — and  of  worms  generally  in  that  kind  of 
Stock.  Can  your  readers  inform  me  how  to 
treat  the  scurf  that  appears  upon  the  skin  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  back  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  sup¬ 
posed  to  lie  ‘mange,’  hut  I  now  think  it  the  ef¬ 
fect.  of  cold  weather.’ 

Kidney  Worms. — Cole  in  his  -Diseases  of  an¬ 
imals,’  says:  ‘This  disease  is  indicated  by  weak¬ 
ness  about  the  loins.’  It  will  also  exhibit  itself 
in  inability  to  use  its  limbs — sometimes  one  fore 
leg  will  refuse  to  do  its  duty — sometimes  both 
hind  legs  are  powerless. 

Rkmedy. — The  above  named  author  says: — 
‘Corn  soaked  in  lye  of  wood  ashes,  persever- 
ingly  used,  has  cured  in  many  cases.  Anoth¬ 
er  writer  says,  ‘this  may  do  in  recent  and  slight 
affections;  but  a  more  certain  treatment,  is  to 
make  an  incision  about  an  inch  long,  on  each 
side  of  the  back  bone  over  the  kidney  and  af¬ 
ter  separating  the  skin  slightly  from  the  parts 
beneath,  insert  twoor  three  cloves  ofgarlic.  Take 
a  stitch  to  confine  the  garlic.  Dr.  Holms  of  the 
“Maine  Farmer”  thiqks  pi  .ces  of  onion  or  gar¬ 
get  root  would  dq  as  well. 

A  writer  in  the  ‘.‘  Southern  Cultivator’’  says, 
to  effect  a  cure  requires  nothing  but  a  free  use 
of  copperas  dissolved  in  water  and  mixed  with 
meal  so  as  to  form  a  dough.  It  will  require 
some  six  or  eight  doses  to  cure  a  hog  after  he 
ha?  got  dqwn.  farmers  should  give  this  I 


to  their  hogs  several  times  in  the  spring  of  the 
year— in  fact  it  is  good  for  them  occasionally 
through  the  year.’’  The  same  writer  says  :  — 
‘Copperas  will  destroy  the  large  worm  frequent¬ 
ly  found  in  the  bowels  of  a  hog  as  well  as  those 
in  the  kidneys.  One  ounce  or  less  is  enough 
in  any  case.  Sulphur  is  also  good  for  hogs  i 
and  enough  of  i;  will  make  them  shed  lice  it 
they  have  any,  and  may  be  given  without  any 
risk  of  danger.’ 

Another  remedy  for  ‘kidney  worms,’  we  have 
seen,  is  to  place  the  hog  on  its  back  and  tramp 
its  bowels  across  the  kidneys.  Another,  gash 
the  hog  on  the  back  and  fill  the  cuts  with  salt  ; 
another  has  cured  the  disease  by  making  an  in¬ 
cision  over  the  kidneys  near  the  spine,  about 
four  inches  long  and  something  over  an  inch 
deep,  filled  it  with  pods  of  red  pepper  and  then 
sewing  it  up.  Another,  by  putting  spirits  of 
turpentine  on  their  lin  ks  just  over  the  kidney's, 
and  repeating  the  application  once  or  twice  if 
necessary.  Has  never  known  it  to  fail.  This 
is  more  humane.  Another,  in  the  “Ohio  Cul¬ 
tivator  is, ‘to  give  the  animal  afflicted  one  ounce 
copperas  daily7  for  six  or  eight  days.  Make  a 
slop  of  about  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  n ml 
dish-water;  dissolve  the  above  quantity  of  cop¬ 
peras  in  a  te^-eup  of  warm  water  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  Then  give  it  to  the  hog.' 
The  disease,  of  several  months  standing,  has  been 
cured  in  this  way. 

Worms  in  the  Intestines. — Youatt  says;  ‘the 
presence  of  worms  may  he  inferred  when  the 
animal  eats  voraciously  and  continues  lean  and 
out  of  condition,  coughs,  runs  restlessly  about, 
uttering  squeaks  of  pain,  becomes  savage.  The 
excrements  are  generally  hard  and  highly  color¬ 
ed,  the  eyes  sunken.  The  animal  becomes  de¬ 
bilitated,  and  has  frequent  attacks  resembling 
cholic,  which  tends  to  weaken  him.  Too  of¬ 
ten  dies;  for  before  these  symptoms  have  been 
noticed  the  evil  lias  generally  attained  such  a 
height  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  medicine; 
for  these  parasites  multiply7  with  incredible  ra¬ 
pidity. 

Remedies. — -Drastic  purgatives  constitute  the 
most  effici cut  means  of  combating  worms  ;  hut 
they  must  he  cautiously  administered,  as  they 
are  but  too  apt  to  dissolve  and  force  away  the 
living  mucus  of  the  intestinal  canals.  Turpen¬ 
tine  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  worms,  and  al¬ 
though  to  many  ofour  domesticated  animals  a 
dangerous  medicine,  it  may  be  administered 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  hog.  Common  salt 
may  be  given  with  advantage,  and  should  be 
mingled  with  the  food.  Nor  must  it  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  because  no  worms  are  seen  to  come 
away  from  the  animal  the  nutriment  may7  be 
discontinued,  or  that  there  are  none;  hundreds 
of  them  die  in  the  intestines,  and  there  become 
digested  and  decomposed,  and  go  through  the 
same  process  as  the  food.” — Prairie  Farmer. 

- ira  ><-♦  a»gi - 

Potato  Bread. — Boil  and  peel  a  dozen  mealy 
potatoes;  rub  them  through  a  seive  ;  mix  them 
thoroughly  with  twice  the  quantity  of  flour  or 
meal;  add  sufficient  water  to  make  dough  of 
ordinary  consistence  ;  ferment  in  the  usual  way 
with  hop,  potato  or  pea  yeast  and  bake  in  rath- 
1  er  a  hot  over.. 
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Chinese  Sugar  Cane— Its  Manufacture,  Etc 


This  new  plant  is 
and  its  value  for  a  crop 
all  who  have  grown 
made  in  the  laboratory 
ndelphia,  by  Dr.  Rat t i 


exciting  great  interest  ; 
seems  to  he  admitted  by 
it.  From  experiments 
of  Prof.  Booth,  of  Phil  - 
e,  it  is  admitted  that  its 


concentrated  juice  wifi  yield  erystailizabio  su¬ 
gar.  The  various  products  which  have  been 
produced  from  the  plant,  and  which  we  have 
before  published  as  translations  from  the  French 
by  .Mr.  Olcott,  increase  the  probable  value  of 
the  plant.  It  seems  to  flourish  not  only  in  the 
Southern  an  1  Middle  States,  but  equally  well 
in  the  West,  East  mil  North.  All  a  I  mi  t 
that  sugar  may  be  profitably  made  from  the 
Sorgho  in  the  southern  states;  this  we  can¬ 
not  doubt.  But  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
it  can  lie  profitably  pursued  in  the  large  way  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York.  The  cost  of  appa¬ 
ratus  for  a  sugar  estate  is  very  great,  and  this 
cost  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length 
ot  the  sugar-making  season.  In  the  extreme 
south,  where  they  have  sixteen  weeks  for  su¬ 
gar-making,  they  would  require  but  one-six¬ 
teenth  the  amount,  ofapparatus  that  would  be 
called  for  to  manufacture  the  same  amount  of 
sugar  where  the  season  was  but  fora  single 
week.  The  erne  ripens  too  late  in  ibis  latitude 
to  leave  a  long  season  before  frosts;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  fear  that  its  manufacture  will  lie  con¬ 
fined  to  small  operations.  This,  however,  will 
not  interfere  with  the  making  of  sugar  on  each 
farm  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  requirement  of 
the  grower  and  his  family.  The  experimen's 
thus  far  made  by  growers  of  the  Sorgho,  have 
simply  been  to  concentrate  the  juices  to  a  syrup, 
or  molasses;  and  we  have  seen  none  where 
crystallizabie  sugar  lias  been  produced.  Dr. 
Rattie  has  stated,  however,  that  he  did  pro¬ 
duce  crystallizabie  sugar  by  careful  manipula¬ 
tion;  and  we  therefore  take  it  for  granted  chat 
when  treated  like  other  cane-juice,  it  will  yield 
similar  results.  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  we 
now  propose  to  give  the  necessary  directions 
for  sugar-making  in  the  small  way.  Many  dif¬ 
ferences  will  lie  found  necessary  as  compared 
with  the  processes  now  in  use  on  large  sugar- 
estates,  by  sugar  refiners,  etc.  But  we  see  no 
difficulty,  admitting  the  power  of  crystallization 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  cane,  in  every  farm¬ 
er’s  manufacturing  white  or  brown  sugar,  as  he 
may  desire,  and  a  quality  of  molasses  entire¬ 
ly  superior  to  any  of  the  samples  produced  by 
the  crude  means  which  have  as  yet  been  resor¬ 
ted  to. 

In  the  cutting  of  the  cane  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  no  unripe  cane  should  be  made 
use  of  for  sugar-making,  as  the  juice  from  this 
will  not  only  refuse  to  crystallize,  but  will  also 
prevent  the  crystallization  of  a  juice  of  better 
quality  with  which  it  may  be  mixed.  The  grin¬ 
ding  or  expression  of  the  juice  must  occur  soon 
after  cutting,  as  the  exposed  or  cut  ends  soon 
become  sour;  and,  indeed,  long  before  it  can 
be  detected  by  the  taste,  some  acetic  acid  will 
be  formed  ;  and  this  is  detrimental,  not  only  to 
the  power  of  crystallization,  but  materially  in¬ 
jures  the  quality  of  the  product.  The  mill  us¬ 
ed  for  expressing  t  ip*  juice  from  the  canes  must 


be  formed  of  three  rollers,  an  1  not  of  two.  as 
has  so  frequently  been  recommended.  Lo  g 
experience  has  proved  this  arrangement  to  bo 
necessary,  to  be  able  to  press  out  all  the  avail¬ 
able  juice.  and  to  leave  the  bragasse  in  such  a 
condition  ns  to  lie  readily  dried.  Jn  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Louisiana,  this  braga.sse  is  used 
as  fuel;  but  we  cannot  but  hope  that  with  the 
Sorgho  it  may  be  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,  even 
after  having  passed  the  mill,  as  tho  acetifying 
process  is  evidently  not,  so  rapid  as  with  the 
sugar-cane.  Still  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
cut  cane  can  he  retained  for  a  length  of  time 
before  use,  and  then  it.--  juice  expressed,  and 
slid  retain  its  power  to  cry  .-tali’/.  •.  As  tue 
juice  runs  from  the  mill,  it  slijuld  lie  conduc¬ 
ted  to  the  clarifiers  through  closed  and  not  open 
gutters,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable, 
its  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  The  reasons 
for  this  may  be  readily  understood  by  a  simple 
experiment.  If  cane-juice  be  churned  for  a 
few  hours,  it  refuses  to  crystallize  altogether, 
and  its  product  will  be  simple  molasses.  And 
t his  arises  from  its  admixture  wiih  atmosphere, 
and  the  consequent  taking  up  of  oxygen  du¬ 
ring  the  process  of  eh u ruing.  This  fact  will 
he  true,  in  degree,  from  all  exposure  or  admix¬ 
ture  with  atmosphere;  and  therefore  closed 
•rutters should  lie  used.  There  are  many  means 
of  clarifying  juice.  We  should  recommend 
cither  of  the  following; — 

1.  The  clarifier  should  he  so  arranged  with  a 
damper  between  its  bottom  and  the  fire,  as  to 
enable  the  operator  entirely  to  control  the  rap¬ 
idity  of  the  action.  If  the  juice  is  at  all  acid, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  cream  of  lime  may 
be  added  ;  and  experience  must  show  at  what 
time  this  had  better  be  applied.  Albumen  in 
any  form  may  lie  used  as  a  clarifying  agent. — ■ 
Skimmed  milk,  the  while  of  eggs,  or  blood,  di¬ 
vided  through  the  mass,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  During  the  process  of  clarifycation.  the 
juice  should  not  lie  permitted  to  boil,  but  simp¬ 
ly  to  simmer.  This  will  cause  a  scum  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  which,  alter  it  is  aggregated  so 
as  to  cover  the  top,  and  has  settled  to  tough¬ 
ness,  may  be  removed  by  a  ladle  pierced  with 
small  holes.  When  it  ceases  to  throw  up  a 
scum,  tli e  concentration  may  then  go  on  till 
the  temperature  rises,  by  parting  with  water, 
to  225°  Fahrenheit.  During  this  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  removal  of  tile  scum,  the  eb¬ 
ullition  should  be  rapid,  for  slow  boiling  tough¬ 
ens  sugar,  and  prevents  crystallization,  caus¬ 
ing  an  eventual  large  yield  of  molasses  and  a 
small  return  of  sugar.  On  arriving  at  225°  as 
the  boiling  point,  the  contents  <  f  the  clarifier 
should  be  passed  to  the  concentrator  when  no 
filtration  is  appealed  to,  and  there  finished,  as 
shall  lie  afterwards  directed. 

2.  The  juice  may  be  boiled  so  as  to  part  with 
a  large  amount  of  its  water,  by  simply  adding 
a  small  amount  of  the  cream  of  lime  before  be¬ 
ing  clarifievt.  It  should  then  lie  received  in  the 
clarifier,  and  there  may  lie  added  the  albumen 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  liquor  from 
previous  clarifications,  and  a  quantity  of  fresh 
burned,  and  finely  ground  bone  black.  This 
will  not  only  remove  a  large  portion  of  the  col¬ 
or.  but  will  take  ay.  ay  the  peculiar  taste  am| 
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o lor  of  the ju'ce,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  fla¬ 
vor  of  a  solution  of  loaf  sushi',  rather  than  that 
of  cane  juice.  When  the  bone  black  is  used  in 
clarifying,  it.  will  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  thick 
shum,  bringing  with  it  all  matters  held  in  me¬ 
chanical  suspension  in  the  fluid,  ns  well  as  por¬ 
tions  of  wax  focula.  etc.,  seperated  by  the  oper¬ 
ation.  The  whole  quantity  should  then  pass 
into  a  filter,  which  will  retain  the  bone-black 
and  the  other  coagulated  foreign  matters, 
and  deliver  the  el#nu  liquor  ready  for  t lie  con¬ 
centrator. 

Gosckn t a.-iflON. — -The  clarified  liquor  from 
either  of  the  above  processes  should  he  boiled 
over  a  rapid  lire,  until  so  much  water  is  parted 
with  as  will  cause  the  thermometer  immersed 
in  the  mass  to  rise  to  210°.  At  ibis  poipt  it 
should  be  discharged  into  the  cooler.  There 
are  various  methods  of  arriving  at  the  proof 
point,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  or  point  at 
which  sugar  is  supposed  to  be  finished  in  the 
concentrator.  Some  insert  a  ladle,  and  then 
by  blowing  suddenly  against  it  with  the  mouth, 
the  concentrated  syrup  is  thrown  out  opposite 
each  hole  of  the  ladle  in  a  little  globule,  the  size 
of  which  decides  when  the  proof-point  has  been 
attained  ;  others  insert  a  cold  stick  into  the  syr¬ 
up.  take  a  small  quantity  on  the  thumb,  touch 
it  and  link  it  with  the  mid, lie  linger,  and  the 
length  of  the  thread  thus  draw-11  out,  and  the 
manner  of  the  curl  of  its  point  when  broken, 
decide  the  proof-point.  But  an  ordinary  su¬ 
gar  house  or  gun-barret  thermometer  inserted 
in  the  concentrator,  is  much  the  better  imple¬ 
ment  to  he  used  by  the  inexperienced  manipu¬ 
lator,  as  the  point  of  concentration  at  similar 
temperatures  must  always  he  equal,  being  deci¬ 
ded  by  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  from 
t lie  mass.  After  the  concentrated  syrup  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  cooler,  it  should  he  permitted  to 
remain  at  rest  until  a  slight  crust  of  sugar  is 
l  formed  upon  the  side  and  bottom;  this  should 
then  be  scraped  off  by  a  wooden  spatula,  and 
the  mass  stirred  until  homogeneous.  By  this 
time  a  second  charge  will  he  ready  from  the 
concentrator,  which  should  be  similarly  treated; 
and  after  the  third  charge  is  receiverl,  thelilling 
may  he  supposed  to  be  complete.  From  the 
cooler  then  it  is  transported  into  the  moulds, 
which  hold  about  81)  lbs.  apiece.  In  a  short 
time  the  inner  surface  of  the  mould  will  be 
covered  with  a  coating  of  sugar  tar  or  taffi.— 
This  should  be  scraped  off  by  the  up  and  down 
notion  of  a  wooden  sword  or  liauli ng-knife,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  with  a  flat  chisel- like 
end,  and  stirred  in  tiie  mass.  This  should  he 
repeated  twice  during  the  cooling  of  the 
mould.  Tire  next  morning  it  will  be  found 
to  lie  solid.  The  stop  should  then  he  re¬ 
moved  from  the  point  or  nose  of  the  mould,  and 
it  should  then  he  placed  upon  the  dripping  pot 
and  stood  in  a  warm  situation  ;  the  syrup  occu¬ 
pying  the  spaces  between  the  crystals  in  the 
mould  will  slowly  pass  out  at  this  opening  into  the 
pot  beneath,  leaving  thesugardry  and  of  a  brown 
color.  This  may  oecnpy  more  or  less  time,  en¬ 
tirely  depending  on  the  warmth  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  surrounding  it.  If  It  is  only  desirable  to 
make  brown  sugar,  here  the  process  ends,  and 
the  -y run  which  is  run  into  the  pot  may  he  us¬ 


ed  as  molasses.  The  sugar  may  be  removed 
from  the  moulds,  and  the  wet  ends  or  noses  of 
the  biistar  moulds  may  be  placed  in  a  manner 
to  purge  themselves  of  their  excess  of  syrup. — • 
If,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  sugar,  it  may  be  done  while  in  the 
mould. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  of.-ugar  is  always  resident  upon  the  surface 
of  its  crystals,  and  does  not  imbue  their  mass; 
therefore  after  the  green  syrups  have  run  and 
the  loaf  is  supposed  to  he  dry,  or  nearly  so,  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sugar  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch  may  he  scraped  off’  and  mixed  witlin  small 
quantity  of  water  to  the  consistency'  ol  thick 
cream.  This  may  he  poured  hack  on  top  the 
mould,  and  the  mould  replaced  upon  the  pot. 
The  aqueous  portions  of  this  magma  will  slow¬ 
ly  pass  down  between  the  crystals,  removing 
the  coloring  matter  from  their  surfaces  in  part, 
and  deposit  itself  in  tin-  pot  below.  This  kind 
of  syrup  is  called  seconds,  and  after  it  has  all 
run,  leaves  the  sugar  brightened  in  color.  If 
it  is  desired  to  make  the  loaf  white,  a  white 
syrup,  made  from  loaf  sugar,  being  a  fully  satu¬ 
rated  solution,  should  he  added  on  top  the  mould, 
stirrimg  and  mixing  with  it  the  loose  sugar 
from  the  magma.  This  in  passing  down  through 
the  mould  will  remove  the  color,  leaving  the 
crystals  white,  and  without  materially  lessen¬ 
ing  the  weight,  as  it  takes  up  coloring  matter 
and  deposits  sugar  of  a  finer  quality  previously 
held  in  solution.  This  process  of  liquoring 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three,  or  even  four 
times,  if  necessary,  until  the  loaf  is  whitened  to 
the  extreme  end.  After  having  set  a  sufficient 
time  to  have  run  all  its  syrups,  the  last  of  which 
is  called  drips,  it  may  he  removed  from  the  mould 
and  dried,  or  baked  in  a  temperature  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  140°.  This  will  be  what  is  usually 
termed  loaf  sugar.  If  removed  from  the  mould 
after  the  first  liquoiing,  the  large  end  will  be 
found  to  be  white,  the  middle  straw  color,  and 
the  small  end  brown  sugar;  after  the  second 
liquoring  the  proportion  of  white  and  straw 
colored  sugars  will  be  increased,  and  that  of 
grown  sugar  lessened.  These  syrups,  called 
seconds  and  drips,  may  be  thrown  back  into  the 
concentrator  with  new  charges,  and  a  second 
crop  of  sugar  obtained  from  them;  always, 
however,  of  an  inferior  quality.  If  the  drips 
alone  he  thrown  back,  they  will  produce  a  su¬ 
gar  equal  in  quality  to  that  from  which  they 
came.  The  different  pieces  of  apparatus  nec¬ 
essary',  their  form,  cost,  mode  of  setting,  etc., 
we  shall  gave  in  a  future  number,  with  wood 
cuts.  One  ofour  iargest  coppersmiths,  Messrs, 
John  W.  Reid  &  Co.,  of  No.  11  Old  Ship,  is 
now  manufacturing  for  us  a  small  apparatus, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  cost,  etc. —  [Ed. 
Working  Farmer. 


For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 
Cotton  in  Mississippi, 

Mr.  Editor: — Your  June  No.  is  at  baud.  I 
am  not  so  punctilious  as  to  require  any  marked 
attention,  and  unless  a  desire  to  offend,  and  a 
1  determination  so  to  do  on  the  part  of  another. 
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quaintance. 

You  remark — “We  are  not  modi  in  favor  of 
'encouraging  the  production  of  cotton,  to  the 
great  neglect  of  other  more  important  crops,’’ 
&c. 

Pray,  my  friend,  who  will  admit  he  is?  Most 
assuredly  I  will  not,  and  i  think  lean  with  safe¬ 
ty,  refer  to  any  and  every  article  front  my  pen, 
from  the  12t!i  of  November,  133*2,  to  this  date. 
So  far  from  it,  had  I  the  government  of  this 
State  to  rule  as  a  dictator.  I  should  put  on  bread 
and  water  for  days  or  more,  any  planter  who 
did  not  make,  at  the  least,  all  supplies,  unless  a 
proper  reason  was  assigned.  And  1  am  rather  at 
a  loss,  to  know  why  you  should  just  then  think 
of  that  remark.*  Colton  must  be  made,  men  will 
plant  all  the  cotton  they  can  cultivate;  in  Car¬ 
olina  there  are  thousands  of  acres  now  planted 
for-  about  4  or  500  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre, 
which  yields  about  23  lbs.  to  the  cu  t. 

I  am  not  ordinarily  desirous  for  my  brother 
Carolinians  to  leave  that  old  State,  hut  at  pres¬ 
ent,  vvhen  the  South  needs  every  appliance, 
when  cotton  seems  to  command  more  influence 
than  ever,  when  so  many  negroes  are  wasting 
their  energies  on  2  or  3  hales  per  hand,  when 
I  know  ns  good  lands  as  man  ever  worked, 
can  be  bought  at  the  price  of  your  worn  lands, 
when  I  see  se  much  influence  is  lost  to  us  and 
so  much  to  be  gained  by  remova',  I  must,  as  a 
patriot,  desire  it,  and  as  a  philanthropist  to  use 
all  laudable  means  to  bring  it  about. 

My  friend.  Dr.  \Ym.  L.  Baffon,  recently  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  assured  me  he  had  made  1100 
hales  with  60  hands,  and  for  a  series  of  years 
had  averaged  15  hales — that  is.  120  bales  made 
iu  the  8  years  lie  had  settled  in  the  swamp.— 
This  is  an  extraordinary  yield,  few  have  equal¬ 
ed  it,  though  that  has  even  been  beaten.  I  have 
made  on  this  place.  8  bales  per  hand,  nrd  sel¬ 
ling  corn,  meat,  &e„  &c.,  yearly,  at  the  same  time 
making  all  my  improvements  with  the  same 
hands,  and  those  improvements  not  a  very 
small  matter — some  50  acres  of  orchard,  with 
fancy  hedges,  &c.,  to  make  symmetry. 

But  my  policy  will  lead  to  larger  supplies. — 
Concentrate  cotton  planters  enough  to  culti¬ 
vate  five  million  of  hales  on  the  rich  bottom 
lands  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 

*It  was  only  die  expression  ofoursentiments.  friend 
P..  long  held  and  not  by  any  means  a  new  idea,  nor 
was  it  a  fling  at  any  one,  especially  yourself,  to  whom 
it  would  least  apply.  It  might  well  be  applied,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  own  State,  where  thousands  of. acres  are 
put  in  cotton,  that  do  not  exceed  300  pounds  in  the 
seed,  and  not  enough  of  provison  crops  at  that. _ Ed. 
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Alabama 
when  we  can  readily  sup- 
|  ply  4  or  5  million  of  bales,  and  force  the  thin 
1  land  planters  to  grain  and  stock.  Why  sir,  in 
your  district,  you  should  devote  every  acre, 
woodland  and  cleared  laud,  to  stock  and  grain, 
reducing  workers  to  a  proper  standard. 

Please,  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  to  statis¬ 
tics.  not  to  make  any  invedious  comparison,  hut 
to  show  the  expense  you  are  at. 

Anderson  District  has — 

Improved  lauds,  178.455  acres — only  13,135  sheep. 

I  Unimproved, _ 282.495  “ 

A  population  of..  .21,475 
Compos’d  ofw  hires 
and  free  color¬ 
ed . 23.901 

Slaves . 7,514, — 6570  hales  of  cotton. 

Hinds  Co.,  Mississippi,  with  one  city,  Jack- 
son;  2  respectable  towns  of!  horse  power  and 
several  crossroad,  aucuses  named  towns, 

Has  a  population  of . 25,310 

Composed  of  white  and  colored. 8.7 15 


Slaves, . 1 6.625  &  19,829  bales. 

Improved  land, .  164.457 

Unimproved, . 276  966 


Deduct  our  town  negroes,  not  less  than  2000, 
and  we  have  near  15000  for  plantations,  inclu¬ 
ding  all  ages,  say  £  available  and  this  Co.,  poor 
as  it  averages,  sends  near  4  bales.  Make  a 
fair  deduction  in  years  and  add  whites  who  make 
cotton,  and  you  average  not  2  hales.  Ourav- 
erage  is  small,  this  Co.  lias  a  large  number  of 
non  laboring  negroes.  More  anon.  P. 

P.  S  Permit  me  to  add:  In  Jackson  resides 
all  our  State  officers,  many  lawyers,  or  besides 
in  Reymond,  the  County  seat,  there  are  the 
County  officers,  with  large  hoarding  schools 
in  Jackson,  Clinton  and  Ileymond,  all  ofwhich 
require  a  large  number  of  servants. 

Rut  I  assume  4  bales  as  a  full  average  and  at 
yours  at  2,  i bus  adifference of  1 00  per  ct.,  besides 
the  expense  in  getting  to  market— and  the 
quality  is  another  large  per  cent.  Now,  ifyot> 
made  no  cotton,  and  would  grow  grain  n>\d  raise- 
stock,  you  would  double  your  income  and  leave 
the  richer  parts  to  make  those  6000.  bales  with 
at  least  half  (he  hands,  and  Your  keeping  half 
will  do  you.  p 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter, 
Salmagundi. 

Mr.  Editor: — No  disposition  to  annoy  the 
Executive  Com  mi  tie  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Agricultural  Society,  or  mere  love  of 
fault-finding,  aetuaed  me  in  penning  my  former 
communication.  A  deep  feeling  of  devotion 
to  the  welfare  and  success  of  our  Society,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  examine  the  Premium  List  for 
1857,  and  I  sent  you  thethoughts  in  part,  that, 


and  those  upon  the  same  character  in 
and  Texas  to  remain 
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ih'it  examination  excited.  Tlie  Executive 
Committee*  are  engaged  in  a  noble  patriotic 
cause,  and  1  presume  are  devoting  themselves 
to  it  laboriously  and  conscientiously,  but  they 
are  only  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the 
Society,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  not  only  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  hut  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
who  has  opinions  to  offer  them,  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  and  let  them  receive  such  consider¬ 
ation  as  they  deserve.  Truth  and  right  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  free  discussion. 

Your  correspondent,  “llotch  Potch,”  very 
much  misunderstands  my  meaning,  whether  it 
is  my  fault  or  his,  your  readers  must  determine 
each  for  himself.  My  idea,  was  not  to  exclude 
any  of  the  improved  breeds  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  but  to  adopt  a  different  classification  from 
the  one  that  our  Committee  have  adopted,  and 
the  one  that  has  been,  and  now  is,  in  vogue,  so 
far  as  1  am  informed,  in  all  the  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  country.  I  think  the  present 
system  has  about  accomplished  its  mission, 
and  that  it  is  time  to  look  about  and  see  if  we 
cannot  “progress’’  to  some  advantage.  Ifl 
Understand  myself,  what  I  would  propose  i-,  an 
a ’nance,  not  a  retreat  or  falling  back.  In  my 
last,  I  simply,  as  well  ns  I  recollect,  objected 
to  the  present  system;  now  I  will  attempt  the 
out  line  of  a  system  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  render  existing  circumstances,  more 
likel3T  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of  improve¬ 
ment,  than  the  old  one  that  is  now  becoming 
effete. 

Cattle,  of  whatever  breed,  are  raised  prin¬ 
cipally  for  m  ilk  and  its  products,  beef  hides  and 
for  work  ;  therefore,  I  would  make  these  the 
'basis  of  classification.  Let  the  premiums  be 
"offered  for  the  various  grades  of  milking  qual¬ 
ities,  as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on  as  far  as 
the  funds  Of  the  Society  will  justify,  and  the 
fnerits "of the  rhiTkers  be  determined  by  actual 
experiments.  The  competitors  being  required 
1o  report  the  size  of  the  covV,  the  quality  and 
Value  of  the  feed  used,  quantity  of  milk  yield- 
'ed  in  a  given  time,  and  its  qhality  as  to  rich¬ 
ness,  &c.,  &c.,  including  all  the  informa¬ 

tion  necessary  to  understand  the  value  of 
the  cow  as  ti  milk  producing- animal.  In  this 
•arrangement.,  there  would  be  no  exclusion, 
animals  of  every  breed  would  stand  on  an 
equality.  The  prize  being  bestowed  on  merit 
alone ,  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  It  is 
presumed  that  “blood  and  form”  would  tel i  in 
a  contest  like  this,  but  if  “dun  inooly”  was  the 
victor,  it  would  be  because  she  deserved  it,  and 
I,  for  one,  would  ray,  let  lief  enjoy  the  well  de¬ 
served  honor. 


The  other  two  classes,  one  lorbeefand  hides, 
and  the  other  for  work,  I  would  have  ar¬ 
ranged  on  similar  princip’es,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  I  vush  to  see  the  St  te  Society  effect  in 
cattle  raising  is.  that  which  will  secure  the 
largest  return  for  a  given  amount  of  labor,  cap¬ 
ital  and  care. 

In  my  effort  to  concentrate  my  thoughts  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  and  to  avoid  the  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  phraze  given  “set  of  circum¬ 
stances.”  I  used  tlie  words  “set  of  surround¬ 
ings,”  which  it  seems  you  did  not  understand, 
and  your  correspondent  plays  upon.  I  w  ill  there¬ 
fore  try  to  make  my  meaning  mote  obvious. — 
In  any  given  locality,  whether  mountain  or  sea¬ 
board  or  elsewhere,  when  the  climate,  soil, 
prices  of  food  or  pasturage,  prices  of  milk, 
butter,  beef,  hides  or  work,  &c.,  See.,  tire  con¬ 
sidered  the  family  of  cattle  that  will  yield  the 
largest  income  from  a  fixed  amount  of  labor, 
capital  and  care,  is  the  one  constituting  the 
greatest  improvement  for  that  particular  locali¬ 
ty.  I  have,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Devons 
are  best  in  one  place,  Durhums  in  another, 
Ayresbires  in  another,  and  soon,  for  all  these 
families  differ  very  materially  from  one  anoth¬ 
er.  The  animal  best  suited  to  tlie  seaboard,  is 
not  likely  to  be  also  best  for  the  mountain  side, 
nor  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the  rich  lands  of 
Newberry  or  Abbeville  District,  suited  to  the 
pine  woods  of  the  lovver  country,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  offering  premiums  for  the  animal 
ascertained  to  he  the  best  in  a  particular  coun¬ 
ty  in  England  or  Scotland,  I  would  prefer 
that  our  Premium  List  be  so  arranged  as  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  animals  best  suited  to' 
the  localities  in  South  Carolina.  If  these  sen¬ 
timents  entitle  me  to  a  place  in  “secret  fancy¬ 
ing  family,”  he  it  so. 

I  have  no  “dread”  of  a  Brahmin,  “mortal’* 
or  otherwise,  but  I  do  believe  that  ‘‘humbim” 
has  done  much  to  retard  agricultural  ittiprove- 
ment  and  will  do  what  my  poor  ability  may 
enable  me  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  our  Society,  encouraging  wild  specula¬ 
tion  in  new  things,  instead  of  substantial  and 
useful  improvement. 

What  I  have  to  say  respecting  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  preiniumsfor  other  domestic  animals, 
must  be  deferred  until  some  future  time,  for 
this  article  is  growing  to  such  length  ,that  oth¬ 
erwise,  I  shall  have  my  dish  full  without  con¬ 
taining  the  variety  my  caption  promises. 

Your  correspondent’s  fling  of  the  ‘‘  argumen- 
tum  ad  hominem,''  is  entirely  wide  ot  the  mark, 
I  have  not  now,  and  never  havehad  one  seven- 
pence  worth  of  property  in  a  “Morgan”  or“  Ca 
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nddian”horse,  ami  therefore  all  the  fine  flourish 

about  “Skew  Ball,”  liite  Stocking  scrubs”  is 
.  / 
wasted. 

tf  “Hotch  Botch”  Will  pay  me  a  visit  in  the 
"surroundings"  ol  ‘‘Potts  CovS,”  i  Will  treat  him 
to  the  sight  of  our  respectable  “full  blood”  stal¬ 
lion,  a  creditable,  “lull  blood’’  North  Devon 
Bull,  (and  lie  not  blind ;)  some  Berkshire  and 
Chester  County  hogs  and  their  crosses — some 
Leicester  sheep  and  their  crosses,  &e.,  &c., 
down  to  some  of  the  crosses  of  the  “Cashmere” 
Goat,  by  the  “Cashmere,”  is  a  shifty  as  well  as 
war  like,  for  he  can  find  every  thing  that 
is  to  eat  that  is  left  out  of  doors,  fence  or  no 
fence,  and  when  things  more  savory  give  out, 
he  Can  finish  his  meal  on  apple  tree  bark.  Af¬ 
ter  the  visit,  I  will  return  with  Hotch  Potch  to 
his  place  and  witness  the  pleasure  all  the  pa¬ 
triotic  efforts  he  has  made  to  introduce  into  his 
District  the  improved  animals  which  he  values 
so  highly. 

Regai ding  the  premiums  for  field  crops,  I 
would  observe  that  the  competition  should  he 
made  as  wide  as  possible  and  the  arrangement 
made  with  a  view  ofelicitingthe  largest  amount 
of  instruction,  at  the  same  time  putting  all 
competitors  on  an  equality  as  near  as  may  be. 
The  culture  of  one  acre  of  wheat  may  be  as 
importantly  instructive  as  that  of  piety.  Then, 
why  offer  thirty  dollar  premiums  for  the  best 
fifty  acres  of  wheat,  when  there  can  be  but  a 
few  wealthy  men  competitors,  and  only  ten  dol¬ 
lars  for  one  acre  when  every  body  may  compete 
forthat?  The  wealthy  man  may  enter  the  lists 
for  the  one  or  two  acre  premiums  with  decided 
advantages  over  the  man  ofmodei  ateor  middling 
means,  and  then  have  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
his  class,  a  premium  worth  both,  the  other 
class  of  competitors  is  excluded  from. 

I  see  some  of  the  Life-Members  entertain  the 
strange  idea  that  the  Executive  Committee  ought 
to  furnish  the  Fanner  and  Planter  free  of charge 
because  they  are  Life-Members.  Really,  this 
is  an  age  of  progress !  The  Committee  have 
the  use  of  the  interest  on  $25  annually,  which 
amounts  to  just  $1.75  ;  for  this  sum  they  must 
have  one  dollars  worth  of  newspapers,  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  seventy-five  cents  of  privilege  to  the 
Fair  Grounds,  and  a  right  to  compete  for 
all  the  Premiums  of  the  Society.  Pretty 
good  speculation,  but  not  quite  as  good  as 
subscribing  in  November,  1855,  having  the 
Agriculturist  to  read  all  1856,  the  privilege 
of  the  Fair  Grounds  in  1856,  and  the  right 
to  compete  for  premiums  in  1856,  and  keep  the 
$25 in  their  pockets  until  show  day,  and  then 
pay  it  without  interest. 
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Touching  the  powers  of  the  Executive  Coni' 
mittee,  I  only  mean  to  give  it  ns  my  opinion, 
that  when  a  Committee  of  judges  unanimously 
agree  to  withhold  a  premium  under  the  rule  that 
the  animal  does  not  deserve  it,  the  Executive 
Committee  ought  not  to  over  rule  the  decision 
and  award  the  premium,  though  the  animal 
may  belong’ to  one  of  the  Committee. 

Most  respectfully,  Rigmarole; 

Potts  Cove. 

- -  IBB  - 

For  the.  Farmer  and  Planter. 

That  Field  of  Clover,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  rejoice  to  know  that  so  ma¬ 
ny  noble  spirits  have,  since  the  formation  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  striven  for  superior¬ 
ity  in  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
What  was  the  result  brought  about,  by,  if  that 
was  not  the  incitement?  At  all  events,  some' 
thing  has  produced  a  wondrous  revolution 
among  our  planting  friends.  1  remember  well 
the  reception  of  your  bantling  and  your  too 
truthful  announcemt,  and  that  to  my  mortifica¬ 
tion — yes,  to  my  humiliation,  for  it  wounded 
my  State  pride  much,  I  assure  you,  the  sirnplo 
statement  of  the  bare  fact,  that  there  was  but  a 
single  original  communication  in  that  numbers 
April,  1856,  and  that  was  from  my  own  band 
and  not  the  labor  of  fifteen  minutes,  fori  wrote' 
it  very  hurriedly,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
even  read  it  a  second  time  before  sending  it  to 
the  Farmer  and  Planter.  I  then  thought  it 
disresputable  that  a  State  boasting  so  much  of 
its  chivalrous  sentiment,  its  educational  advan 
tages,  its  couple  net  work  of  Rail  Roads,  and 
its  vast  Statesmanship,  its  educated  and  very 
intelligent  planters,  should  have  out  of  3,000 
farmers  and  planters,  only  one  who  thought  of 
the  agricultural  paper  of  our  glorious  common-* 
wealth.  The  justly  celebrated  and  gallant  Re^ 
public  of  South  Carolina — a  Republic  of  let¬ 
ters — a  State  that,  according  to  the  latest  re¬ 
turns  of  the  United  States  census,  occupies  the' 
front  rank.  South  Carolina  is  trumps  if  the  cen¬ 
sus  is  correct,  for  that  position,  according  to 
truth  and  facts,  she  deserves. 

My  object,  dear  Major,  is  not  to  pronounce  an 
eulogium  upon  South  Carolina,  my  much  re¬ 
spected  mother,  for  she  speaks  in  trutnpet 
tones,  not  to  be  mistaken,  her  own  well-deserv¬ 
ed  fame.  She  lias  long  since,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  of  North  Carolina’s  gifted  sons, 
become  to  be  considered,  and  that  justly,  the 
honored  mother  of  great  men.  I  set  down  to 
make  a  proposition,  mhich  is  this:  To  give  five 
dollars  towards  making  up  one  hundred  dollars, 
the  award  to  be  given  as  a  premium  for  the 
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best  Agricultural  Oommu uication.  which  shall  ! 
he  published  in  tlie  columns  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  duringjhe  next  six  months.  TheCom-  j 
niittee  for  examination  and  award  of  said  pre-  j 
mi  urn.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com*  j 
niittee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  ; 
their  next  meeting;  and  immediately  after  the 
issue  oi  the  December  number,  the  Committee 
to  be  called  together  at  some  suitable  point,  and 
ail  communications  submitted  to  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  to  determine  the  matter  and 
present  ili e  premium. 

Mr.  Editor,  1  have  read  and  heard  much  o* 
that  fie)  .1  of  corn  —.so  much  that  the  subject  has 
become  trite,  stale  and  unprofitable.  J  pro¬ 
pose  to  write  you  a  few  lines  upon  that  fiel  1  of 
clover — Red  Clover — I  saw  at  my  friend,  Dr. 
Winsmiths.  It  is  written  that  Proserpine  de¬ 
lighted  to  wander  upon  the  beautiful,  the 
charming,  the  lovely  and  fruitful  plains  of  En- 
na.  1  imagine  that  t  he  beauteous  Proserp  tie 
was  enraptured  in  sportive  visions,  as  she  be¬ 
held  numerous  lakes  and  the  transparent  foun¬ 
tains  which  watered  those  delightful  and  fertile 
plains.  But  she  should  not  have  been  more 
carried  away  with  the  delightfulness  of  the 
adjacent  meadow  and  the  modest  and  fragrant 
flowers,  than],  while  walking  more  than  knee 
deep  in  clover  on  the.  flowery  hanks  of  the 
purling  and  gentle  stream  ;  as  I  gazed  in  admi¬ 
ration  and  pleasure  upon  the  sweet-scented  and 
valuable  clover  "stealing  and  giving  odor,” 
the  sequel  proved  that  !  was  more  fortunate 
than  the  beautiful  Proserpine,  for  she  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  Pluto,  to  the  place  of  Ifs  abode,  while 
I  was  ushered  into  the  delightful  presence  of 
the  angels  of  life  upon  the  Mount,  there  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  their  smiles — all  over  in 
clover. 

The  Dr.  lias  reflected  much  credit  upon  him 
self  by  his  beautiful  and  successful  experi¬ 
ment,  and  done  the  cause  of  husbandry  good. 
It  need  not  be  said  hereafter,  even  by  a  doubt¬ 
ing  Thomas,  that  clover  will  not  grow  to  per¬ 
fection.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  and 
nutritious  vegetable.  One  thousand  lbs.ofdrie.il 


clover  contain — 

Carbon, . 550. 

Phosphoric  acid, . 67. 

Sulphuric  acid, . 47. 

Clorine . -  —  --  37. 

Magnesia, . 37. 

Lime, . . —  28. 

Potash, . 28. 

Nitrogen, . 17. 

Soda, . 5. 


Silica,  alumina,  iron,  manganese,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  make  up  the  remainder. 


My  sheet  is  full,  and  1  believe  that  I  have 
written  enough.  Should  you  think  these  crude 
reflections  worthy  a  place  in  your  interesting 
and  most  useful  bailing,  I  say  you  can  do  ns 
you  think  best  for  the  glorious  science  you  have 
so  long  and  so  valiantly  fought. 

Yours,  sincerely,  W.  S.  DoGArr. 

Syloama,  June  25,  1757. 

- -Enm - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Cattle  Shows,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Two  against  one  is  as  unfair 
play  in  a  war  of  words,  as  a  fisty  cuff.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent,  “Ilotch  Poteh,’’  has  shewed  at  least 
as  much  bravery  as  prudence,  in  attacking  two  at 
a  time.  He  must  excuse  me  for  declining  a 
contest  with  half  an  adversary.  I  will  now 
only  parry,  but  not  return  his  thrust  until  he  has 
disposed  of  "Rigmarole,”  and  then  act  a3  incli¬ 
nation  and  circumstances  may  prompt. 

My  communication  was  intended  for  the 
consideration  of  your  readers,  and  they  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  not  be  "puzzled  to  understand’* 
which  is  most  comprehensible,  my  article  or  the 
garbled  mixture  your  correspondent  has  made 
of  it.  "Ilotch  Potch’s’  desire  to  make  himself 
understood  by  all  your  farming  readers,  is  well 
illustrated  by  such  quotations  as  ‘‘ argumentum 
adhominem,"  "Cuibono.”  ad  libitum,''  in  arlicula 
mortis ,”  &c.  He  objects  to  “sneers”  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  part  of  his  essay,  and  says  they  cannot  be 
answered  ;  wonder  what  he  calls  his  frst  para¬ 
graph  in  allusion  (I  will  not  say  in  answer)  to 
my  communication  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  the  world  “loves  spectacles,” 
and  as  little  doubt  that  it  needs  instruction .  All 
I  proposed,  or  do  now  propose,  is  to  mix  the  two 
so  that  while  it  is  enjoying  one  for  its  pleasure, 
it  may  receive  the  other  for  its  benefit. 

I  have  great  respect  for  Dr.  Lee,  and  vener¬ 
ation  for  t  he  memory  of  Dr.  Levil,  hot  they  were 
neither  of  them  produced  by  cattle  shows,  and 
1  question  very  seriously  whether  any  baby  ever 
exhibited  at  a  cattle  show  in  Georgia,  will  ever 
make  such  a  man  as  either  of  them. 

I  have  been  laboring  in  favor  of  cattle  shows 
for  the  last  20  years  at  least,  with  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  of  their  value.  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
they  have  done  much  good  and  will  do  more, 
but  1  think  their  tendency  to  encourage  spec¬ 
ulation  and  humbug,  may  be  diminished  and 
their  practical  usefulness  increased.  This,  and 
this  alone,  is  the  extent  of  my  offending. 

I  wish  to  see  the  value  of  what  are  called 
the  improved  breeds  fairly  tested  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  what  animals  are  best  suited  to  different 
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localities  ascertained,  what  crops  are  most  profit¬ 
able  and  how  can  they  be  produced  without  J 
deterioration  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  be  an-  i 
swered,  &c.,  &c.  The  climate  and  soil  of  South 
Carolina,  differs  in  different  sections.  It  might 
with  propriety  be  divided  into  four  :  The  moun¬ 
tain  or  upper  section,  the  seaboard  or  lower 
section,  and  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the 
remaining  portion.  Let  the  action  of  our  So-  j 
ciety  as  it  represents  the  whole  State,  be  so 
modified — at  least  as  far  as  may  be,  as  to  bring  , 
out  the  peculiar  adaptedness  of  each  section  to  j 
its  appropriate  products.  I  have  not  and  will 
not  urge  upon  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
hdpeless  task  6f  attempting  to  ‘‘please  every 
’body,”  but  I  suggest  f6r  their  consideration, 
teftch  principles  or  measures  as  I  think  Wiay 
•conduce  to  the  usefulness  of  our  Society.  This  j 
is  my  right,  and  I  shall  exercise  it  when  the 

spirit  moves  me,  despite  sneers  from  any  quarter,  j 

Mr.  Editor,  good  bye  for  the  present. 

Agricola. 

For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

A  Suggestion. 

Mr.  Editor: — \Ve  Respectfully  suggest  for  the 
'cb'ftisi deration  of  the  'Executive  Committee  of 
the.  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  following: 
A  Premium  is  offered  for  a  barrel  of  the  best 
flour,  without  designating  the  quantity  of  the 
'wheat  that  is  to  make  this  barrel  of  flour;  we 
Would  suggest  that  this  barrel  offlourbe  made 
from  not  more  than  six  bushels  of  wheat;  a 
member  having  a  flouring  mill,  may  take  a 
small  portion  of  the  heads  from  the  grinding 
<df'50  or  100  bushels  of  wheat,  put  it  into  a  barrel 
;A'nd  take  the  premium  on  it.  This  is  not  the 
man  the  Society  intended  to  reward  with  a  pre¬ 
mium,  but  the  planter  that  grows  a  variety  of 
Wheat,  six  bushels  of  which  will  make  a  barrel 
bf  the  best  flour.  Sparrowc.rass. 

A  very  good  suggestion,  for  we  know  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  article,  “O  K,”  may  be  made  from  15  or  20  bush¬ 
els  to  What  can  he  proven  six. — Ed.F.  &  P. 

-  WQ  fin  - 

Michigati  State  Agricultural  College.— That 
institution  is  to  be  dedicated  on  the  13th  inst. 
In  connection  with  it  is  a  farm  of  700  acres,  three 
hiiles  east  of  Lansing.  The  tuition  is  free,  and 
the  students  will  be  required  to  work  three 
hours  a  day  and  be  paid  for  th  ell  labor.  There 
ftre  accomodatidrts  fbr  eighty  students.  It  is 
the  first  State  Institution  established  on  the 
bontinefnt.  Its  original  endowment  was  $56,- 
tiOO,  the  proceeds  of  Salt  Spring  Lands,  origi- 
hally  donated  by  the  General  Government  to 
the  Territory  of  Michigan.  The  sum  of  $20,- 
000  per  annum  for  the  next  two  years,  has 
been  nobly  appropriated  by  the  vigorous  State 
Of  Michigan  to  this  object. 
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The  Law  of  Newspapers'. 

We  would  ‘call  the  especial  attention  of  subscribers 
who  intend  discontinuing  their  paper  without  paying 
up  all  arrearages,  to  the  following: 

L  Subscribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to 
the  contrary,  are  considered  as  wishing  to  continue 
their  subscriptions. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their 
papers,  the  publisher  can  continue  to  send  them  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  pa¬ 
pers  front  the  office  to  which  they  are  directed,  they 
are  held  responsible  till  they  settle  their  bill,  and  order 
the  papers  discontinued. 

4.  If  any  subscriber  removes  to  another  place  with¬ 
out  informing  the  publisher,  and  their  paper  is  sent  to 
the  former  direction,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  court  has  decided  that  refusing  to  take  n 
newspaper  from  the  office,  or  removing  and  leaving  it 
uncalled  for,  is  prana  facie  evidence  of  an  intentional 
fraud. 


Acknowledgments. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Colis’t 
Survey,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  large  volume, 
with  sundry  plates  of  the  “Report  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  Survey  during  the  year  1855.  And  we  are 
quite  snre  from  a  very  cursory  view  that  we  have  on¬ 
ly  had  time  to  take  of  this  very  creditable  work  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  that,  being  a  sort  of  a  Surveyor  ourself,  we 
shall  be  highly  entertained  and  much  pleased  on’  a  fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  its  contents. 

- — — — 1  -giw  - - —  - 

To  Correspondent^.' 

J.  C.,  Calhoun.— Many  thanks,  friend  Crtx.  for 
another  clever  list  of  new  subscribers.  You  have  set 
a  resolution  to  keep  ahead  of  every  body  else,  and  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  do  it.  It  is  just  as  we  said  when  you 
importuned  us  into  that  “Scholarship” — whenever  you 
make  a  “dead  set”  at  a  man,  he  might  just  as  well  con¬ 
sider  hihisclf  Davy  Crockett's  coon,  aiul  “cotne  down” 
at  (dice.  May  such  enefgy  never  flag. 

Br'oomserge. — Yes,  here  lie  is  with  another  offer¬ 
ing,  and  just  at  your  heels,  friend  C. ;  don't  take  time 
to  look  back,  or  you  are  a  caught  man,  and  stripped  a> 
clean  of  your  honors  as  was  Sut  Lovingood's  body  of 
“skin  and  liar,”  by  his  stiff  shirt. 
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It  would  not  surprise  us  if  many  others  of  our 
friends  were  to  follow  these  good  examples;  indeed 
we  are  looking  for  it  constantly,  for  we  find  there  is  a 
stir  in  the  camp,  having  received  of  late  new  names, 
more  or  less,  by  almost  every  mail.  Nothing  will  ef¬ 
fect  more  than  good  examples  in  a  community. 

The  friends  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter — and  there 
are  a  number,  of  them  who  are  protesting  against  our 
giving  up  ‘‘the  helm” — must  do  something  more  for 
ns  in  the  way  of  increasing  our  subscription  list,  than 
ever  has  been,  or  its  a  doomed  paper,  so  fur  as  we  may 
be  concerned  ,  for  having  worked  now  near  eightyears 
for  nothing  and  found  ourself,  we  “have  set  a  resolu¬ 
tion,”  and  we'll  stick  to  it. 

S'.  A.  S.,  Greenville  €.  II.— Thank-you,  Cok,  for 
your  kind  letter,  which  we  are  very  much  tempted  to 
publish ;  but  as  it  is  fashionable  to  challenge  Editors 
instead  of  the  wri'ers  of  personal  articles,  we  fear  you 
may  get  us  in  a  scrape.  We  don't  know  that  the 
Judge  would  fight,  but  lie  is  not  in  a  good  humor  with 
us  any  how,  and  so  we  will  not  risk  him.  And  as  for  the 
Doctor,  we  know  he  has  stood  near  the  flash.  And 
besides,  we  are  not  quite  certain  you  have  not  slan¬ 
dered  us  (we  know  anti-book-farmers  would  say  so), 
more  than  cither  of  them  did;  and  if  so,  our  friends 
would,  of  course,  expect  us  to  call  you  out,  and  not 
aspiring  to  that  sort  of  renown,  \vc  think  it  most  pru¬ 
dent  to  “keep  dark.”  In  answer  to  your  query  about 
the  Yankee  inventor  of  the  steel  pen,  we  hare  more 
than  once  wished  he  “had  his  non-split.  But,  CoL, 
what  about  that  corn  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  7”  you  have 
surely  treated  us  badiy  about  that  corn — have  the  ants 
stood  on  their  hind  legs  and  eaten  all  up,  and  thereby 
prevented  your  complying  with  your  promise  to  send 
us  some  7  Do  let  ns  hear  from  you  again  on  that  or 
some  other  subject,  taking  care  to  guard  against  any 
allusion  to  “them  book  farmers.”' 

Answers  to  Enquiries. 

C.  L.  S.,  Danielsville,  Ga. — Your  friend  who  or¬ 
dered  the  paper  sent  to  you,  paid  for  the  volume  of 
last  year,  but  not  for  the  current  volume,  eight  num' 
hers  of  which  have  now  been  sent  to  you — no  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  made. 

New  Dog  Law. 

We  are  authorized  to  say,  that  a  fair  price  will  be 
given  for  dogskins,  even  fat  dogskins,  from  thejfice  up 
to  the  bull;  and  the'Editor  will  add  a  “bit”  to  the  price 
ef every  sheep  killing  dogskin  that  may  be  offered. — 
Here’s  a  trump,  brother  Editors — who  will  follow  suit? 

- ■.jCBF»-»-«-CEn  — 

We  Second  the  Motion,  friend  Dogan. 

We  call  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  “ proposition  ’  of  Col.  W.  S.  Dogan,  page 
191  of  this  No.  Such  “ communications ”  or  es¬ 
says  as  mightbe  drawn  out  in  the  way  proposed 
by  Col.  D..  would,  every  one  must  admit,  add 
greatly,  both  to  the  interest  and  value  of  our 
Ljamblc  and  unpretending  sheet.  And  if  so, 


would  undoubtedly,  by  enhancing  its  value,  cor¬ 
respondingly  increase  its  patronage,  which  is- 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  continuance  of 
our,  heretofore  poorly  requited  labors.  Let 
us  hear  from  all  who  feel  disposed  to  “•pi-tebin,”' 
for  ‘‘it’s  a  free  fight,’’  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
time  allowed  is  short.  It  seems  that  the  com¬ 
munications  are  all  to  be  published  in  the  ''next 
six  months  f  and  to  end  in  the  December  No,, 
and  if  so,  the  time  was  intended  to  commence 
running  from  the  1st  of  July,  shortly  after  the 
date  of  Col.  D.’s  proposition,  and  not  from 
the  date  of  the  August  No.,  kr  which*  it  will  first 
appear;  The  time  actually  allowed  to  write 
and  publish  in,-  is  only  three  months,-  to  wit. 
From  the  middle  of  August,  or  near  that  time,, 
when  all  our  subscribers  may  receive  their  Au¬ 
gust  No.,  to  the  middle  ofNovetnber,  by  which 
time  all  communications  should  come  to  our 
hands,  to  ensure  their  publication  in  the  De¬ 
cember  No.  So  friends,  it ’s  high  time  you  had 
commenced  scratching  your  heads  and  putting 
on  your  studying  caps,  preparatory  to  the  con¬ 
test.  Send  in  your  names,  that  we  may  state- 
in  our  September  No.,  how  many  have  enlist¬ 
ed  in  the  cause;  and  after  that  would  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  receive  early,  as  many  of  the  communi¬ 
cations  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  mete  them- 
out  for  the  October,  November,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  numbers.  The  writers,  it  appears,  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  subject;  each  one 
may,  therefore,  choose  his  own  subject,  com¬ 
ing  within  the  objects  of  our  publication.. 

- . — — -TOsas}*  - — 

The  South  Carolina  College. 

Yes,  good  reader  the  South  Carolina  Col¬ 
lege !  What!  do  you  suppose  a  farmer  and 
planter  would  be  infringing  on  the  rights  and 
priviliges  of  the  “learned  professions”  to  speak 
of  the  College  and  its  doings?  Well,  it  may 
he  scs  we  dare  say  there  are  some  who  would 
deny  us  the  right  to  speak  or  he  heard  ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding,  we  had  intended  to  “venture  one 
eye,”  at  least  on  it,  hut  find  our  space  will  not 
allow  of  it  at  present,  and  consequently  we  can 
only  add,  that  we  have  been  favorably  impress¬ 
ed  with  Col.  Preston’s  proposed  change ;  but 
why,  we  would  inquire,  in  enumerating  all  other 
schools,  did  Col.  P.  forget  or  leave  out  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school?  Does  he  think  he  has  em¬ 
braced  the  science  of  agriculture  by  piece 
meals  in  his  other  schools  ?  If  it  is  so,  we  stand 
corrected,  but  if  not,  we  have  thought  if  lie  had 
left  the  Medical  School,  where  it  now  is,  for 
we  understand  we  have  one  of  no  ordinary 
character  in  Charleston,  and  in  its  place  given 
us  an  agricultural  department,  his  views 
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might  he  more  favorably  entertained  by  tbs 
people  at  large. 

Crops—  Etxracts  from  Letters. 

We  shall  in  future  give  to  our  readers  some  account 
of  crops,  by  extracts  from  letters  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents.  Believing  that  a  column  or  two  of  such  extracts 
in  each  paper,  will  interest  our  readers,  we  desire  our 
friends,  whenever  they  write  us  on  any  subject,  to  add 
such  short  account  of  crops  in  their  District  or  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood,  as  they  may  deem  important  to 
their  brother  farmers  and  planters.  And  as  a  begin¬ 
ning  for  our  August  number,  we  shall  give  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  which  came  to  hand  too  late  in  June  for  the  Jw - 
}j  number. 

IBe? first,  the  good  Comet  having  passed  by  without 
knocking  us  into  pi,  we  cannot  resist  a  tribute  of  re. 
spect  to  it;  and  who  can  do  the  thing  with  more  grace 
than  our  friend  “Broomsedge”  ?  from  whose  private 
•letter  we  extract : 

“Dear  Major — Well,  the  13th,  the  eventful 
13th,  which  was  to  make  a  smash  of  all  of  us, 
lias  passed,  while  old  Terra  rolls  over  after  the 
•old  fashion,  .and  the  sun,  tnoou  and  . stars  don’t 
seem  to  have  been  frightened  from  their  propri¬ 
ety.  The  same  old  story — 

•‘And  when  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  her  wondrous  tale, 

And  nightly  to  the  llst’ning  earth, 

.Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth,’ 
will,  doubtless,  be  good  for  another  century  or 
so.  I  don’t  know  if  the  moon  would’nt  be 
justifiable  in  a  desire  to  be  knocked  out  of  the 
family — beautiful  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Terra,  she  is  always  made  the  scape  goat  for 
all  the  caprices  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  or 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  always  too  wise 
sto  be  taught.” 

Murray's  Ferry ,  Williamsburg  Disl June 
2.5th. — “Prospects  for  corn  are  very  good  in 
this  neighborhood,  but  cotton  is  sorry.” 

Traveller's  Rest, .  Greenville  Dist.,  June  23rd. 
— ‘“Wheat  crops  were  never  better  in  this 
neighborhood.” 

Maybentan,  S.  C.,  July  Gth. — “Our  wheat 
harvest  is  satisfactory,  and  oats  also.  Corn 
looking  tolerable  well,  and  if  we  can  get  rain 
plenty  lrom  this  out,  will  be  good.  Our  cotton 
can’t  possibly  make  more  than  half  crops.’’ 

From  the  small  number  of  extracts  as  given  above, 
it  would  seem  that  but  few  of  our  correspondents  feci 
enough  interested  hi  the  generally  unpromising  crops 
—except  wheat — to  say  any  thing  about  them.  The 
fact  is,  with  the  exception  just  made,  the  crops  gener¬ 
ally  are  so  discouraging,  that  our  farmers  and  planters 
do  not  like  to  say  much  about  them.  We  see  from 
our  exchanges  every  where  south  and  west  of  Virgi- 


We  are  not  in  favor  of  publishing  accounts  of  early 
cotton  blooms,  believing  that  such  accounts  operate 
unfavorably  to  the  planting  interests.  But  some  wil* 
publish  such  accounts  to  please  their  neighbors  who 
may  feel  a  disposition  to  brag  on  being  ahead  of  oth¬ 
ers — a  very  natural  thing,  especially  with  overseers. 
Such  reports  are  carefully  collected  and  treasured  up 
hymen  in  our  country,  especially  the  North,  for  the 
use  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  of  other  countries. 
We  saw,  not  long  since,  a  statement  already  out  from 
some  house  North,  intended  to  get  out  the  impression 
•that  the  cotton  crop  of  1857  would  be  die  largest  ever 
raised.  The  account  we  saw  was  re-pubiished  in  one 
of  onr  agricultural  exchanges,  the  “Southern  Culti¬ 
vator,”  we  think  (we  have  not  the  number  before  us 
at  this  writing),  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  its  glaring 
misstatements  and  falsehoods,  whichjvvas  very  cleverly 
done  by  the  Editor.  But  to  return  to  the  actual  state 
of  crops  at  present  (the  middle  of  July);  we  pre¬ 
sume  but  few  have  had  die  pleasure  to  brag  on  blooms 
amidst  such  hail  storms  and  frosts,  as  wc  have  had  in  the 
up-country  almost  up  to  date.  Wc  have  the  first  cot 
ton  bloom  yet  to  see  for  the  year  1857.  Corn  was 
never  more  backward  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and 
the  oat  crop  cut«o.ffat  least  one-half,  perhaps  more  ou 
old  up-land,  by  the  continued  drought  which  is  yet 
pressing  heavily  and  distressingly  on  many  parts  of  the 
j  country. 

j  On  the  whole,  we  have  but  little  cause  to  boast  on 
j  crop  pres  poets  ahead,  and  was  it  not  that  an  ever 
watchful  Providence  lias  so  much  favored  us  in  our 
wheat  harvest,  our  forebodings  of  the  future  would  be 
any  thing  but  cheering  to  our  readers  Let  us,  how' 
ever,  be  of  good  cheer  and  hope  for  the  best,  do  our 
duty  and  anticipate  no  evil.  Let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  such  crops  as  may  yet  with  moiyj  propituous  sea¬ 
sons,  be  brought  to  assist  in  carrying  us  through  an¬ 
other  winter.  Let  ns  make  and  save  all  the  hay  and 
fodder  possible  on  onr  farms.  We  may  yet  sow  broad¬ 
cast  the  early  ripening  or  dwarf  variety  of  corn  for 
fodder.  We  may  save  a  great  deal  of  native  grats 
hay  from  parts  of  every  farm  that  stock  cannot  have 
access  to ;  and  last,  though  not  by  any  means  least, 
recollect  the  turnip  crop.  If  you  have  not  already 
done  it,  go  to  work  at  once  and  prepare  for  the  largest 
crop  of  turnips  that  you  have  ever  made’t  pen  up  a  lot 
of  old  sedge  field  if  yon  have  no  strong  fresh  land, 
plow  deep,  put  on  all  the  manure  of  any  kind  to  be 
had  on  the  farm,  not  forgetting  all  the  ashes,  whether 
leached  or  unleached.  Then  if  you  have  not  enough, 
haul  ditch  banks  or  muck  from  the  swamp,  spread  on 
and  plow,  cross  plow  and  harrow  til!  you  have  a  fine 
tilth,  then  sow  in  drills  (preferable)  or  broadcast  if  you 
prefer.  Afterwards  thin  out  to  a  proper  stand,  and 
you  will,  with  seasons,  make  a  crop,  half  the  value  of 
which  many  of  you  have  never  dreamed  ot.  Recol¬ 
lect  you  have  no  excuse  of  the  want  of  seed.  Mr. 
Lf.armont,  of  Columbia,  who  advertises  in  our  pa¬ 
per,  can  and  will  on  application,  supply  you  with  the 


best  of  seed. 

nia,  that  the  wheat  crops  were  scarcely  ever  better;'  For  further  information  on  turnip  culture,  we  refer 
but  on  the  other  baud,  that  cotton  was  never  worse.  !  you  to  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Greenville,  by  the  tnnna- 
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ger  of  a  farm  neart'iat  place,  which  we  have  just  re¬ 
ceived,  with  a  request  to  publish. 


State  Agricultural  Society— “Re¬ 
ports,  &c.,  & c. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  us  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  it.  Perhaps  the  Com¬ 
mittee  may  be  able  to  answer  the  enquiry — we 
are  not — but  so  far  as  the  “resuscitating”  of  the 
"Agriculturist”  is  concerned,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  the  present  Committee  will  not  attempt 
the  revivication  of  a  thing  which  would  not 
live,  coitld  live  for  want  of  proper  and  ade¬ 
quate  sustenance;  but  died,  in  spite  of  their  hon¬ 
est  efforts  to  sustain  it,  and  is  dead  beyond  re¬ 
demption.  No,  we  don’t  believe  they  are  sa¬ 
ving  their  reports  for  the  to-be  newly  re-erect¬ 
ed  bantling.  It  was  not  the  intention  at  first  of 
the  Committee  to  publish  the  reports  of  the 
Judges.  They  were  not  even  read  at  the  time 
of  awarding  premiums,  to  the  displeasure  of 
some  we  know,  but  for  this,  the  Committee,  as 
we  have  heretofore  said,  were  excusably  for  the 
\vant .of  time.  We  have  heretofore  said,  and 
do  yet  think,  the  reports  should  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  agricultural  papers  for  pub¬ 
lication.  We  have  always  found  such  reports 
interesting,  and  should  have  been  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  those  handed  in  at  our  Fairfor  publication. 
We  should  have  published  all  that  we  thought 
worthy,  with  pleasure  and  and  without  any 
charge,  to  the  Society,  without  a  special  organ 
to  he  kept  up  by  the  Society.  The  Committee 
need  to  be  at  not  one-ffth,  perhaps  not  one- 
tenth  the  expense  fop.  printing,  that  it  would  be 
to  sustain  its  organ  with  its  poor  individual  pat¬ 
ronage.  We  believe  with  the  Committee,  that 
an  organ  to  be  kept  up  by  the  Society,  is  not 
necessary  or  proper,  the  best  interest  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  being  consulted,  our  friend,  Dr.  Gibbes’ 
opinion  to  the  contrary  nevertheless. 

“We  have  heard  nothing  lutely  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  but  trust  that  they  are  con¬ 
sidering  about  the  restoration  of  the  journal. — 
The  Legislature  has  given  $5,000  for  the  annu¬ 
al  support  of  the  society,  and  the  first  duty,  wc 
conceive  of  the  Committee  is  to  appropriate 
one-half  of  the  amount,  if  necessary,  annually 
for  the  journal,  until  it  can  support  itself*.  The 
Society  must  have  an  official  journal  to  ensure 
success.” — Carolinian. 

“Individual  members,”  undoubtedly  have  the 
right  to  “discuss  at  will  the  interests  and  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Society,”  and  the  Farmer  and  Plan¬ 
ter  will  not  reject  or  refuse  to  publish  their  com¬ 
munications  when  couched  in  respectful  lan- 


|  guage,  and  the  discussion  carried  on  with  that 
i  decency  and  respect  for  its  opinions  and  doings, 

;  as  we  know  will  characterize  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  our  liberal  friend  and  correspondent. 
But  to  the  extract. 

“What  have  the  Executive  Committee  done 
with  the  reports  received  at  our  last  Exhibi¬ 
tion?  Are  they  saying  them  for  another  Agri¬ 
culturist  when  they  resuscitate  it,?  I  want  t;q> 
know  how  Dr.  Parker  made  “that  corn,”  and, 

I  think  the  good  of  the  Society  requires  that 
the  reports  received  from  competitors  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  public*.  I  suppose  individual  mem- 
;  bers  may  work  on  their  “own  hook”  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  and  shall  therefore,  discuss 
at  will,  th,e  interests  and  doings  of  the  Society 
in  the  Farmer  and  Planter  when  ever  the  spir¬ 
it  mpves  tup.” 

i i * * *  vWe  will  here  remark,  if  the  reports  handed  in  to 
!  the  Executive  Committee,  cannotjbe  had,  vve  wif)  ptfij-* 
lish  any  of  them  that  may  be  sent  to  us  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  respective  Committees,  or  by  individuals 
concerned,  who  may  have  in  their  possession  copies. 

-  .3  •  ♦  •  -PTr - - 

Our  Exchanges. 

We,  return  our.  thanks  to  the  conductors  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent.  exchanges  generally,-— dailies,  weeklies  and 
monthlies,  for  their  prompt  appearance  on  our  hoard  ; 
and  especially  to  our  friends  of  the  news  press,  who 
are  so  kind  as  to  give  us  favorable  and  encouraging 
notices  from  time  to  time,  are  we  under  many  and. 
lasting  obligations.  May  they  all  prosper  in  life  to 
their  own  hearl’s  content,  is  our  most  sincere,  honest 
wish.  But  if  you  do,  friends,  you  will  most  assuredly 
be  better  paid  for  your  devoted  and  deserving  servi¬ 
ces,  than  is  your  humble  servant,  who  is  working  for 
the  corporeal,  whilst  you  are  contributing  mainly  tp  t);e 
spiritual  man. 

“Never  too  Late  to  do  Good.” 

The  following  communication. .came  to  hand,  now 
a  year  since,  but  was  mislaid,  and  hence  its  non-appear¬ 
ance  heretofore.  We  lost  a  communication  not  ions 
since  in  this  way,  which  vve  much  regret.  We  trust  v%e 
will  not  discourage  our  friends  from  writing,  by  such 
carelessness,  promising  to  be  more  careful  in  future.— 
Ed.  F.  If  P. 

Oil  the  Improvement  of  Worn  out  Land,  and 
Deep  Plowing. 

Mn.  Editor: — lam  satisfied  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  that  with  a  proper  system  and  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  we  can [  improve  our  worn  out  land,  and  be¬ 
low  I  will  give  you  my  system,  and  this  is  it:  1 
have  my  farm  fenced  off  in  three  divisions.  I 
plant  Field  No.  1,  the  first  year  in  cotton,  and, 
manure  all  I  can  of  my  cotton  with  stable  and 
compost  manure.  Field  No.  2,  I  plant  in  corn 
and  manure  all  I  can  of  my  corn  with  what 
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coltoi)  scci!  f  have.  Field  No.  3,  I  pasture,  and 
as  1  have  or  keep  hut  a  small  slock  of  eatt'e  and 
hogs,  they  do  not  injure  it  much,  and  f  find, 
since  1  have  adopted  that,  system  with  deep 
plowing,  that  my  land  is  improving  every  year. 
1  can  assure  any  planter  that  shallow  plowing 
will  not  do,  for  i  have  been  lising  the  plow  for 
t ! i e  last  20  years,  and  1  have  always  plowed 
deep,  and  1  atn  now  satisfied  that  with  the 
above  system  of  farming  and  deep  plowing  and 
manuring  a*pai;-t  of  his  cotton,  or  al  1,  if  ne  can, 
a  planter  will  sopn  see  that  his  land  will  im¬ 
prove  every  year,  and  1  have  never  been  able  yet 
to  manure  more  than  one-fourth  of  my  cotton 
s  ncel  have  been  practicing  thissystem  ;  but  as 
I  have  got  every  thing  in  ord  r  about  me,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  rnaniw  e  the  greatest  part  of  my 
cotton,  for  I  acre  well  manured,  will  pay  better 
than,  3  or  4  acres  not  manured,  and  by  ma¬ 
nuring  your  cotton,  you  get  two  fine  crops  from 
9,nc  Ujian eying  ;  you  get  the  first  year,  a  line  crop 
of  cotton,  and  the  second  year,  you  get  a  fine  crop 
of  corn.  Some  planters  are  afraid  to  plow  deep, 
hut  no  man  that  reads  any  agricultural  work, 
would  begin  now-a-days  to  talk  about  shallow 
plowing,  for  1  never  have,  in  all  my  agrieylt (r- 
j;al  reading  for  the  las.*  twenty  yeairs,  ever  seen 
any  thing  to  recommend  shallow  plowing.  1 
go  in  for  turning  the  yellow  soil  in  our  poor, 
Worn  cut  pine  lands,  and  nothing  less.  jjXe.ep 
plowing  is  one  of  my  liobbys  in  fanning,  and 
always  lias  been  and  always  shall  be,  and  I  am 
not  to  he  convinced  to  the  contrary.  I  wii/ 
now  conclude,  Air.  Editor,  by  saying  you  can 
can  publish  tin's  if  you  wish,  and  also  say,  that 
J  will,  after  awhile,  give  you  a  chapter  on  ma¬ 
king  and  applying  manure;  also,  on  raising  hogs, 
for  1  think  I  can  give  you  a  fine  account  of  year 
old  liogs  this  winter,  as  I  have  hogs  or  shoats 
now,  that  promise  to  give  me  a  chance  of  lelr 
ling.  you  a  good  tale  about  them. 

I  am,  yours,  respectfully,  W.  1>a* 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

\Yc  should  be  Economical. 

v  _____ 

Mr.  Editor: — As  we  are  very  dry  in  this 
section  of  country  at  present  for  the  want  of 
i;ain,  not  having  had  a  good  s.eason  of  rain  for 
more  than  six  weeks,  and  the  present  being  a 
very  suitable  time  for  the  farmers  to  secure 
their  wheat  crops,  I  drop  ycfu  a  few  thoughts 
ou  the  subject  of  economy,  wlych.  perhaps,  may 
not  be  entirely  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Economy  is  a  qualification  or  trait  of  char¬ 
acter  that  few,  perhaps,  comparatively  speak - 


10/ 

ing,  possess,  but  not  withstanding,  it  is  an  esse  tv 
Pal  and  requisite  qualification  that  all  should 
have,  it  docs  not  mailer  a  great  deal  how 
much  a  person  has,  or  can  make  ofauy  thing  if 
he  does  not  use  economy  to  save  or  take  care 
!  of  it.  A  person  may  he  full  and  bountiful  ofauy 
thing  at  any  time,  hut  without  the  proper  use 
[  of  cconorny  in  using  it  to  make  it  last,  lie  w.ill 
very  likely  become  scarce  enough. 

Within  my  own  immediate  observation,  I  aim 
acquainted  with  several  farm  os  who  make 
|  good  crops  generally,  an  1  almost  invariably, 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  too  1  or  provision  of 
|  some  kind,  before  the  end  of  the.  yetty*-.  'Jfhey 
;  do  not  make  the  old  crop  last  till  the  new,  o,u,e 
^  comes  in,  but  are  obliged,  besides  buying  some,. 
*  to  commence  on  the  new  just  as  earlv  as  it  is 
ripe  or  fit  to  use.  I>y  this  means,  they  are  near-, 
ly  always  scarce  of  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
provision,  and  have  hut  little  to  sell.  Xow, 

!  why  is  all  this?  It  is  in  my  humble  opinion, 
simply  because  they  do  not  use  economy. 

I  do.  not  wish  however,  to  hold  up  inj&eJ C  ati 
a  pattern  for  others  to  go  by.  I  know  that  I 
should  be  found  wanting  i;n  many  particulars. 
Neither  am  I  yaking  any  insiu.iations  on  any. 
particular  person,  but  only  speak  what  I  believe. 
J  to  he  the  plain  I  ruth. 

And  novy  as  I  have  already  alluded  to  the. 
saving  of  wheat,  let  me  say  lo  all  who  may 
feel  interested,  that  when  a  crop  ofauy  thing 
is  made,  the  next  thing  is  lo  pgk.c  care  of  i  s.-  . 
Now  is  t lie  time  for  us  to  secure  our  wheat  crops, 
from  the  inclemency  of  wet  or  had  \vetUheE 
vyhile  the  weather  is  dry  and,  favorable  for  that 
business.  When  wo  have  succeeded  in  making, 
a  crop,  we  should  try  to  save  and  take  care  of 
it,  and  it  is  not  o/ily  as  easy,  but  better  llgr  us 
to  save  it  at  the  proper  tim,e.  It  dues  not  re- 
j  quire  longer  to  do  so  at  one  time  than  another, 

|  even  if  we  should  have  to  stop  our  plows  or 
|  some  other  work  a  day  or  two  or  even  longer 
i  we  may  realize  considerably  more  than  we 
might  have  made  otherwise,  had  we  not  atten¬ 
ded  to  it  at  once. 

j  We  should  use  economy  in  every  thing  else 
|  as  well  as  in  farming.  What  kind  of  economy 
!  would  it  be  in  a  merchant,  for  instance,  not  to 
know  at  the  end  of  the  year,  six  months  or  even 
less,  how  he  stands?  lie  should  always  keep 
a  balance  book  and  he  well  posted  up  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  affairs  at  any  time,  lie  should  al¬ 
ways  endeavor  to  know  with  whom  he  trades, 
and- be  very  careful  to  make  no  bad  debts  which 
he  can  possibly  avoid.  As  much  might  be  said 
relative  A#  any  other  pursuit  in  life.  Wc  should, 
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therefore,  watch  and  bo  dilligent  in  whatever 
situation  we  may  he  placed,  or  in  whatever  oc¬ 
cupation  engaged. 

Before  closing  this  article.  1  may  he  allowed 
to  state  that  I  feel  thankful  that  I  can  have  it 
to  say,  (though  not  with  any  intention  to  boast, 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort— far  from  it),  that  1 
have  not  been  compelled  to  lay  out  as  much  as 
five  debars  for  provision  of  any  kind  made  on 
the  farm  for  man  or  beast,  since  the  first  year 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  farm  for  myself,  but 
but  on  the  contrary,  I  have  had  some  little  to 
sell  almost  every  year. 

Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think  that  the  above  re¬ 
marks  would  be  interesting  to  any  ofyotir  read¬ 
ers,  you  can  give  them  a  place  in  your  columns, 
hut  if  otherwise,  east  them  aside. 

Yours,  truly,  T.  F.  A. 

-  Calhoun,  July  3d,  1857. 

For  tlie  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Weeds. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  some  recent  numbers  of 
the  “Farmer  and  Planter.”  I  observe  a  discus¬ 
sion  between  yourself  and  others,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  indigenous  weeds  of  the  country; 
whether  they  should  be  exterminated  or  not, 
r,s  useless,  or  worse  still,  as  injurious  cu  tribe  it¬ 
ers  of  the  ground.  I  see  you  take  the  affirma¬ 
tive  side  of  the  question,  while  ‘\Brooinsedge,’’ 
in  his  quizicnl,  though  sensible  view  of  things, 
takes  the  opposite.  I  should  just  add  a  few 
words  on  the  subject: 

1st.  Nature  seems  to  provide  these  wide¬ 
spread  \\$eeds.  to  prevent  undue  exhalations 
from  the  surface.  2nd.  To  prevent  the  wash¬ 
ings  of  the  land.  J  d.  To  add  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil;  and  this,  probably  more  largely 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose;  since  drawing 
their  nourishment  principally  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  their  decay  and  return  to  the  soil  is  clear 
gain  to  it.  4th.  Another  important  consider¬ 
ation,  is  the  early  pasture,  they,  in  their  pro¬ 
lific  abundance,  supply  to  our  sheep  and  cattle. 

Two  facts  in  point,  occurring  on  my  planta¬ 
tion.  sustain  me  in  these  views.  Last  fall,  after 
opening  the  middle  of  my  alleys  with  two  fur¬ 
rows,  a  crop  of  weeds  in  a  green  state,  was  lis¬ 
ted  in,  and  now  the  land  has  on  it  a  handsome 
crop  of  corn,  showing  conclusively  their  im¬ 
portance  as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil,  when  right¬ 
ly  used.  Up  to  this  time,  no  other  manure  has 
been  used.  Surely  this  is  the  cheapest  means 
wc  possess  of  restoring  our  lands  ;  guiding  na¬ 
ture,  by  turning  these  weeds  under  the  soil  at 
the  proper  time,  viz.:  the  fall  of  the  year, 


when  they  are  still  in  a  green  state  and  before 
they  have  been  touched  by  the  frost. 

4  he  other  and  probably  more  important 
fact,  I  alluded  to,  is  the  abundant  pasture  these 
weeds  afford  sheep  and  cattle.  My  stock  are 
now  and  have  been  for  the  past  month  in  good 
order;  mainly  brought  about  by  browsing  on 
the  weeds  which  appear  so  early  as  the  first  of 
March  here,  and  so  abundant  as  to  fill  up  every 
inch  of  surface  of  uncultivated  ground.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  it,  as  t hey  have  not 
been  fed  from  the  burn  during  the  whole  win¬ 
ter — a  hard  one — nor  up  to  this  time,  is  there  a 
spear  of  Crab,  Crow-foot  or  other  grasses  ger¬ 
minated  in  my  fields.  Surely  the  indigenous 
weeds,  so  properly  scattered  over  our  country, 
have  their  uses — and  in  my  opinion,  important 
uses. 

They  thus  take  the  [face  of  the  green  crops 
of  the  North  and  of  the  continent  for  soiling 
purposes,  and  also  in  a  measure,  of  the  turnip 
crop  of  England,  which  has  done  so  much  for 
that  country  in  fattening  slock  for  market  and 
the  dairy. 

The  objection  that  weeds  injure  the  growing 
crop,  is  doubtless  true,  but  we  do  not  propose 
to  allow  them  to  appear  in  the  crop,  only  in 
the  grounds  left  fallow  for  pasturage  from  the 
previous  year’s  cultivation,  which,  from  my  an¬ 
nua!  experience,  will  always  give  an  abundant 
crop  of  weeds. 

1  am  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  these  weeds,  thatl  would  consider  itagreat 
injury  to  the  counrry  if  they  were  or  could  lie 
exterminated;  but  rejoice  to  believe  they  could 
not  be,  for  being  indigenous,  if  destroyed  one 
year,  they  would,  under  favorable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  re-appear  the  next,  in  all  their  pristine  vig¬ 
or.  Such  are  the  resources  of  prolific  nature,  j 

Trusting  ihat  your  agricultural  journal  will 
continue  to  prosper,  I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Respectfully  yours,  L.  M.  D. 

-  i», a-  j  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Turnips. 

Having  had  ample  opportunities  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  turnip  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  enlightened  farm¬ 
ers  sowing  them  broad  cast.  I  will  now  lay 
down  my  method  :  First,  to  plow  the  land  up 
to  a  good  depth  in  October,  then  to  sow  r}-e  or 
wheat  immediately  ;  if  not,  sow  a  crop  of  oats 
in  the  spring.  Either  of  the  three  can  he  reap¬ 
ed  about  the  first  of  July,  by  plowing  up  to  a 
good  depth  immediately  after  reaping,  of,  say 
7  inches,  which  gives  the  stubble  and  all  oth¬ 
er  wild  grasses  a  good  chance  to  be  into  a  good 
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state  of  manure  by  the  12th  of  August,  which 
is  soon  enough  to  sow  Sweedish Turnips.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  latnl  well  pulverized,  draw  the 
rows  as  near  to  23  inches  apart  as  possible  with 
H  turn  plow,  commencing  on  the  straight  side 
Of  the  field  with  your  draught  downwards,  and 
back  in  the  same  way,  which  sets  the  side  on 
the  next,  then  every  downward  draught  forms 
the  row,  which  is  easy,  knowing  the  breadth  by 
measuring  them  from  centre  of  top  to  top,  be¬ 
sides,  gives  the  waggon  or  cart  all  justice  tor 
running  in  the  rows  for  manuring  without  harm 
I  would  say  to  put  the  manure  down  for  5 
rows,  5  steps  apart,  to  scatter  and  meet  it  well 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rows;  then  split  down  the 
first  made  rows,  w  liich  throws  the  earth  on  the 
top  of  the  manure  to  make  the  rows  as  few  as 
possible,  then  sow  about  3  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre,  which  brings  them  on  quick.  When 
about  an  inch  high,  thin  them  out  with  a  hoe, 
leaving  them  only  10  inches  apart,  and  in 
about  two  weeks,  hoe  them  all  properly 
over,  running  the  cultivator  in  the  middle 
of  the  rows.  After  properly  grown  about 
the  middle  of  November,  put  them  all  up 
ill  the  field  with  about  two  inches  of  earth 
on  them,  only  to  keep  out  white  frost.  Then 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  land  is  under 
thorough  cultivation  for  sowing  clown  grass 
seeds.  Thomas  Henderson. 


For  die  Farmer  and  Plantor. 
“Which  is  the  Best  Breed  of  Fowls'?” 


Mr.  Editor: — Permit  me  to  give  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  poultry,  and  in  this  way,  answer  the 
above  question.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  the  “best  breed”  of  chickens,  &c., 
and  after  looking  at  my  neighbor’s  and  con¬ 
sulting  the  Poultry  Book,  determined  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  game  variety.  They  were 
bred  for  several  years  without  any  eggs  in  the 
winter  and  but  few  chickens  in  the  summer  and 
fall;  the  hens  were  so  ill-natured  that  they 
killed  more  chickens  in  one  day,  than  they 
would  raise  in  one  year.  The  “roosters”  were 
perpetually  at  war,  and  if  I  commenced  with 
two  or  three  in  the  spring,  I  would  rarely  have 
more  than  one  and  sometimes  hut  half  a  one 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  If  one  had  proven 
himself  of  genuine  pluck,  I  was  teased  until  the 
gentlemen  of  the  pit  got  him  for  “the  main,” 
und  thus  I  contributed  to  that  relick  of  barbar¬ 
ism,  cock  lighting.  Conscience  and  a  desire 
to  have  a  better  breed,  induced  me  to  cross  them 
with  Polands,  and  the  common  Dominica  muf¬ 


fled  stock  of  the  neighborhood ;  they  did  re-* 
markably  well  for  one  year,  but  were  too  del¬ 
icate  for  this  climate,  and  were  crossed  upon 
the  game,  common  and  Ostrich  stock,  which 
gave  me  a  chicken  of  good  size,  and  iti  every 
way  beltter  than  either  of  the  pure  blooded. — • 
The  famous  epidemic,  ‘‘Shanghai  fever,”  then 
prevailed,  and  I  paid  an  enormous  price  for 
a  pair  of  the  most  symmetrical  birds  that  bad 
ever  been  seen.  My  friend  from  ‘‘Raven’s  Cruft.’  ’ 
sent  me  a  dozen  eggs,  and  I  just  believed  the 
“best  breed”  had  been  found  at  last.  The  pul¬ 
let  raised  me  four  broods  of  chickens  in  a  little 
more  than  ten  months,  and  not  a  chick  died  a 
natural  death.  Two  years  more  has  satisfied 
me  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  get  “clean  out  of 
chickens  ami  eggs,  let  him  stick  to  thesedtey. 
ever  hungry,  knotty  legged,  omnivorous  Asiat¬ 
ics.” 

Last  year  a  few  of  the  best  pullets,  u  ith  some 
of  the  Dorking,  Ostrich,  Java  and  Carolina 
Switch  Tail,  were  thrown  together  with  a 
Mexican  game,  Dorking  and  Pootra  cock,  think¬ 
ing  from  all  these  best  sorts,  the  very  best  or  the 
very  worst  breeds  would  originate.  I  am  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  with  them  than  any  fowls  I  have 
ever  grown.  They  are  of  good  size,  fine  lay¬ 
ers,  and  every  way  worthy  tire  name  of  a  good 
breed.  To  continue  the  experiment,  I  have 
thrown  into  the  crowd  a  Sumatra  cock,  all 
the  way  from  Georgia,  and  a  Bantam  (half 
Seabright  und  half  Cuba),  and  from  this  oni~ 
ne-6enus,  expect  “The  best  breed.”  I  do  not. 
know  how  many  eggs  they  may  lay,  but  I  do 
know  they  are  of  good  size,  healthy,  active, 
and  of  all  colors,  from  “snowy  white  to  sooty,’5’ 
and  of  beautiful  appearance.  I  doubt  wheth¬ 
er  many  of  them  will  have  the  image  of  the 
Georgian  stamped  on  them,  for  he  is,  most  of 
the  time,  on  the  trot,  for  fear  of  a  threshing 
from  the  little  Bantam.  If  this  be  a  specimen 
of  the  pure  blooded  Sumatra  game,  l  won-. 
der  the  ‘‘Executive  Committee”  have  offered  a, 
premium  for  them  at  the  next  Fair;  I  promise 
not  to  exhibit  any  of  the  stock. 

Now,  that  the  “Shanghai  fever”  has  abated; 
and  the  price  fallen  from  $50  to  50  cents  per 
pair,  I  would  advise  T.  McN.,  to  get  two  of 
three  smoothe  legged  pullets,  as  many  S.  C. 
scratchers,  Ostrich,  Poland  or  golden  HanV- 
burgs,  cross  them  upon  a  Mexican  game  and 
a  spotted  Dorking  cock,  (if  he  can  get  him 
pure),/eed  well  winter  and  summer  with  sul* 
phur  and  Cayenne  pepper  occasionally,  (as 
condiments  or  prophylactics),  fresh  water  and 
lime,  and  guard  against  vermin  and  “varmints," 
l  he  will  have  good  fat  pullets  and  plenty  ofeggs. 
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In  conclusion  1  would  add,  the  cocks  should  be 
t: hanged  every  year,  always  keeping  young 
Ones.  The  liens  may  he  kept,  as  long  as  they 
tontinne  to  lay.  “Litti.ktox.” 

July,  1357. 

- -  ' — 

A  Cheap  II ee  Hive,  &c. 


Here  is  Ills  plan  for  cheap  bee  hives. 

When  the  profit  of  bee  culture  is  the  only  object, 
nf course  the  cheapest  route  to  reach  that  point  Will 
be  adopted.  If  with  a  hive  costing  twenty-five  cents 
we  secure  the  same  results  as  with  one  costing  five 
dollars,  we  save  just  llitt  difference.  If  any  one  de¬ 
sires  ornameitttd  hi  vies  10  correspond  with  his  estab- 
Ji'shnient  i«  other  respects-,  that  is  different,  and  there 
trail  be  no  objection,  of eo tirs'C,  but  the  extra  expense 
should  nut  he  charged  to  the  bees  as  a  necessary 
Outlay.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  describe  a  hive  in  its  simplest  form,  but  one 
which  will  give  every  facility  for  obtaining  the  pur¬ 
est  honey  to  he  had,  in  an)  style. 

First.  The  general  form  of  the  hive  is  a  wooden 
box.  the  internal  size  being  sty  twelve  inches  square 
.and  fourteen  inches  high,  made  of  sound  hoards  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  nhplaned  either  within  or  on 
t  he  outside,  except  at  the  edges,  to  make  close  joints. 
To  construct  it.  cut  hoards  fourteen  inches  long,  two 
of  them  twelve  inches  wide,  and  two  fourteen  inches 
Wide.  These  nailed  together  at  the  edges,  the  wider 
ones  being  put  over  the  edges  of  the  o  her  two,  wifi 
make  the  inside  size  as  above,  viz.:  twelve  inches 
"square  and  fourteen  inches  high,  and  the  hive  will  con¬ 
tain  a  little  over  two  thousand  cubic  inches. 

The  size  is  important.  There  should  be  room  for 
brood  and  for  storing  a  w  inter  supply  of  honey  in 
one  department.  If  too  small,  an  insufficient  supply 
of  food  will  be  stored;  if  too  large,  more  hooey 
than  is  necessary  will  he  stored  In  the  hive,  when  it 
ought  to  be  in  boxes  above  for  profit. 

I  stated  that  the  size  should  he  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  incites,  but  l  would  vary  the  size:  with 
the  latitude.  Say  south  of  40  degrees,  where  the 
'whiter  is  contpa'rblivly  short,  a  less  size  will  do.  as  a 
less  quantity  ofhonby  for  food  will  he  tequired.  But 
here,  another  point  must  he  kept  in  view;  there  must 
^>e  room  for  all  the  brood  combs  needed  by  the  qeen, 
■otherwise  the  stock  will  run  down  for  want  of  new 
■recruits.  From  several  experiments  to  ascertain  this 
fpnint,  eighteen  hundred  incites  is  indicated  as  till  the 
'rootlt  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Perhaps  the  last 
size  would  be  the  proper  one  for  profit  anywhere 
South  of  the  latitude  of  40  degrees,  and  in  no  case 
kvould  less  than  one  cubic  foot  ( ] 728  iiithes)  be  advi¬ 
sable. 

For  the  top,  take  a  bpard  filteen  inches  square, 
which  would  allow  it  to  project  half  an  inch  over  each 
■bide  of  the  hive.  Plane  only  tiie  upper  side.  Around 
the.  edges  of  the  planed  side,  rabbet  out  the  corners 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch  inward,  so  that  another 
boX  a  little  larger  than  the  main  hive,  can  be  set  over 
it'irrid  fit  into  the  rabbeted  edge  of  the  cover.  Through 
the  coVer  ,  make  two  rows  of  holes,  say  about  three 
inches  each  side  ol  a  line  drawn  through  its  centre  — 
These  holes  should  be  made  uniformly  distant,  because 
lit  is  necessary  to  have  a  rule  to  go  by  in  making  glass 
boxes  to  fit  over  them.  A  pattern  to  make  the  holes 
'by  is  very  convenient.  T  he  cover  can  then  be  nailed 
tori. 

Make  a  small  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  bees  in 
the  front  side  of  the  hive,  either  at  the  bottom,  or  part 
away  up ;  or.  what  is  better,  in  both  places.  These 
will  bb  sufficient  for  ventilation,  except,  in  Hot  weath¬ 
er,  when  the  frbnt  side  of  hives  cofttalfting  full  stock 
should  be  raised  half  an  inch  or  so  to  admit  air.  Put 
sticks  across  the  inside  to  support  the  comb,  close  the 


;  holes  in  the  top,  and  this  part  of  the  hive  is  ready  for 
the  bees. 

!  The  honey  to  he  remvoed  front  the  bees  is  stored 
by  'hem  in  glass  boxes  set  upon  the  top  of  the  hive. 

I  There  may  be  two  or  four  of  these,  the  number  de- 
;  pending  upon  the  size  desited,  and  they  cart  be  6  in- 
:  dies,  and  6^  or  12^  inches  long.  The  top  and  bottom 
j  is  made  of  wood  and  the  sides  of  glass.  For  the  wood 
take  thin  hoards,  mid  plane  down  to  one-fonrih  of  an 
inch,  cut  the  proper  length  ami  width,  and  make  holes 
in  the  bottom  of'tfie  hive.  The  posts  or  corner-pieces 
are  five  inches  long,  and  say  five-eights  of  an  inch 
square.  In  two  adjacent  sitles  of  each  piece  make  a 
narrow  gn  Wye  or  channel,  one-fourth  ofan  inch  deep, 
for  glass  to  fit  in  Fasten  these  Upright  pieees  upon 
each  comer  ofihe  bottom  by  nailing  through  into  t fie? 
end.  The  glass  sides  previously'  cut  of  the  proper  sizti, 
are  then  slipped  down  into  t tie  grooves.  Next  stirk 
fast  to  the  top  piece  some  pieces  of  new  white  comb, 
an  inch  square,  as  a  beginning  for  the  bees — ring  edge 
dipped  in  melted  wax  and  applied  before  bbblifig  will 
hold  these  bits  of  comb  fast.  Then  put  this  top  pice's 
on.  fastening  it  to  the  top  of  the  upright  posts  of  the  cor¬ 
ner  will)  small  itails.  The  boxes  can  beset  away  un¬ 
til  wanted  for  tt=e.  The  glass  sides  may  be  cut  front 
common  window  panes.  From  the  size  above  indi- 
catad,  that  is  5  inches  high,  and  G  or  12  inches  long, 
panes  1 0  by  12  inches  cut  tip  without  waste.  The 
small  upright  corner  piece  may  ho  worked  out  in  tong 
strips,  and  then  cut  up  to  the  tequired  length.  A  this* 
grooving  plane,  ora  saw,  will  cut  the  grooves  for  tbto 
glass  readily: 

A  cov'd  ring  over  the  glass  box  is  necessary:  This 
is  to  he  made  of  hoards,  say  7  inches  deep,  and  ex- 
|  actly  13  inches  square  mi  the  inside,  S'o  as  to  fit  down 
upon  the  rabbeted  edge  of  the  cover  to  the  htain  hivoj 
and  shut  out  all  Iqjht.  Bees  will  work  in  such  boxes 
without  the  rabbeting  around  the  edge  of  the  top,  but 
unless  there  is  a  close  joint  to  shut  out  light,  the  glass 
and  combs  do  not  appear  so  clean  as  when  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  dark; 

I  have  thus  given  a  full  description  of  till  that  is  real¬ 
ly  needful  in  a  bee-hive.  But  those  who  wish  can 
have  t lie  outside  pkmedand  painted, and  add  moldings, 
dentals,  and  any  amount  of  oriilhnerits;  as  long  as  tlffi 
principle  is  observed  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  bees.  Even  an  excess  of  ornament  would 
he  attended  with  less  expense  than  most  patent  hives 
not  half  iis  good.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity' of 
the  simple  hive  costing  twenty-five  cents,  the  cover  to 
the  boxes  12.}  cents,  stand  6  cents,  roof  6  cents,  or  nil 
complete  for  50  cents.  The  glass  boxes  would  cost 
the  same  for  any  hive,  and  are  not  reckoned. 

The  stands  for  the  hive  to  rest  upon  and  the  roof¬ 
ing,  ate  yet  to  he.  described.  The  stand  is  made  of 
inch  hoards.  3  5  inches  wide  l>y  2  feet  long,  the  ends 
nailed  on  pieces  of  vVttbd  or  joists  from  two  to  four 
inches  square,  and  put  directly  on  the  ground,  with 
the  hive  on  the  back  end.  The  advantages  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  are  sufficient  to  balance  any  little  trouble 
of  keeping  down  weeds,  grass,  &c.  The  robf  is  made 
bv  twtr"  boards,  10  by  24  inches,  flailed  together  likfe 
a  house-roof,  and  laid  on  the  top  loosely.  One  great 
advantage  of  separate  stands  is,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  plenty  of  room  between!  stocks,  which  is 
an  important  consideration. 

Boiled  Bread  Pudding.— Grate  half  a  pound 
of  stale  bread,  pour  over  it  a  pint  of  hot  milk, 
and  leave  the  mixture  to  soak  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  basin;  then  beat  it  up  with  the  yolks 
oftwo  eggs.  Plit  the  whole  info  a  covered  ba¬ 
sin  just  large  enough  to  hold  it,  which  [Bust 
be  tied  up  in  a  cloth  and  placed  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  for  half  an  hour. 


